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Ask Yourself Another 


Read the features on the pages listed at the end these questions. Mark the correct 
endings for each sentence. The correct answers appear on page 31. If you have a 
Social Studies Edition, ignore the 9th and 10 questions. If you have an English 
Edition, skip 7 and 8. Score 10 for each fully correct answer. Keep your scores in 
a note book. These tests appear on this page every week. 


1. Ring Lardner’s lasting fame as a short story writer rests on (a) his 
love for his fellow man; (b) his gentle wit; (c) his hatred of sham; 
(d) his knowledge of football. (p. 12) 


2. Pair the following football teams with their universities. (p. 33) 
( ) Northwestern A. Rams 
( ) Fordham B. Volunteers 
( ) Tennessee C. Wildcats 
(_ ) Southern California D. Trojans 


8. Cartoonist Rollin Kirby believes in (a) strict control of all German- 
Americans; (b) putting Germans in a pillory; (c) sparing innocent 
Germans from group prejudice; (d) giving the United States to the 
Nazis. (p. 6) 


4, Between 1920 and 1939, Danzig was (a) under the Polish govern- 
ment; (b) under German rule; (c) a Free City, protected by the 
League of Nations; (d) a member of the Hanseatic League. (p. 34) 


5. Frances Willard worked all her life for (a) public schools; (b) equal 
rights for women; (c) the same employer; (d) her father. (p. 29) 


6. Young people pick on their little brothers and sisters frequently (a) 
because they can’t fight back; (b) in order to teach them manners; 
(c) to win their affection; (d) for fun. (p. 3) 


7. To take over the railroads, the Federal Government would probably 
assume an additional debt of (a) 20 million; (b) 20 billion; (c) 200 
million; (d) 2 billion. (p. 15-S) 


8. Concentration of power in the Federal Government has been advo- 
cated by (a) Thomas Jefferson; (b) Andrew Jackson; (c) Alexander 
Hamilton; (d) Herbert Hoover. (p. 18-S) 


9. At least once a year, John Kieran re-reads (a) Huckleberry Finn; (b) 
John Brown’s Body; (c) All Quiet on the Western Front; (d) Les 
Miserables. (p. 22-E) 


10. Christopher Morley pretends that a Chevvy is (a) a horse; (b) a 
poet; (c) a commodity; (d) a mechanism. (p. 24-E) 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Sw..cnts are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 





by special arrange 


t, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 


Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., N. Y. C. 


Dr. George Lawton, psychologist, is 
assisting the Editors in dealing with 
problems of young people. Questions 
of general significance to high school 
boys and girls may be addressed to 
Dr. Lawton, care of Scuowastic. Let- 
ters cannot be answered personally. 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
Dear Mr. Lawton:- 

Why is it that I can be kind and 
easy-going with my friends, but when 
I'm home with the family, I get so 
cranky and irritable? When I enter the 
bus or trolley and see a friend, I'll go 
over and make every attempt to be 
pleasant, but at home I don’t want to 
talk, but would rather read the paper 
or listen to the radio. Martin S. 


Dear Martin: 


We all know the person who is the 
prince of good fellows away from home, 
but who turns grouch or bully the mo- 
ment he crosses the doorstep. That we 
should behave one way with our friends 
and another way with our kin is due 
partly to the difference between rela- 
tionships with friends and family and 
partly to problems in our own make-up. 

Friendship is the free companion- 
ship of equals. A friend accepts and 
likes us for what we are, or else he 
would not have become our friend. We 
do not have to explain to him, unless 
we want to, just where we've been or 
what we've done. Faced with the chal- 
lenge of earning the liking and esteem 
of a new acquaintance, most of us try 
to show him our best side and we see 
him at only those times when we can do 
so. He, on his part, will attempt to 
heighten our sense of importance, or at 
any rate will keep his knowledge of our 
shortcomings to himself, since this is 
the way to become more necessary to 
us. A friendship must be equally pleas- 
ant to both persons, because once it 
ceases to give each friend what he 
needs, all further obligation ends. 

Among members of the family circle, 
however, greater responsibility and 
deeper emotions are involved, not only 
because of mutual affection and inter- 
est, but also because it is felt that what 
one member does reflects on all the 
others. Since our close relations can- 
not be chosen or replaced as friends 
are, we are likely to think that their 
affection and good-will is as unchanging 
as their presence. Sure of their love, 
we are not concerned much whether 
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they like us or not and consequently 
we don’t think it essential to be agree- 
able and helpful or to refrain from 
harsh speech and petty behavior. 
While anger and rebellion are normal 
and healthy reactions in certain situa- 
tions, to be always in a fighting mood 
at home or to shut ourselves in our 
room, is a sign that we cannot find in 
the family what we need in order to 
be happy. The cause may lie in the at- 
titude of our parents and older broth- 
ers and sisters. Perhaps they have al- 
ways treated us coldly and denied us a 
chance to feel important or to share in 
the family activity and management ac- 
cording to our ability. Any favor done 
for them may have been taken for 
granted with not even a “Thank you” in 
return. There may also have been little 
respect for our privacy and for the ways 
in which we have a perfect right to be 
what we are and not somebody else 
that might suit them better. Owing to 
a new brother or sister or some other 
altered circumstance, our parents may 


have withdrawn the great attention we | 


once received. 


But often the family is not the im- 
mediate cause of our irritability at all. 
Having failed at something in the out- 
side world, we do not stop to consider 
just what factors have been responsible 
or wherein we have been at fault. In- 
stead we want to punish somebody who 
is not likely to strike back and whose 
good opinion and: affection are not at 
stake. This generally means that some 
innocent member of the family will be 
the target since he fills the bill most 
conveniently. 


Tom R. has an older sister who is 
brilliant and attractive and has loads 
of admiring friends, while he himself is 
just an average boy. With his own com- 
panions he is good-natured enough. His 
parents have been dazzled by their 
daughter’s success and popularity and 
unwittingly have let her become the 
center of things. Though Tom means 
to behave well, a deep resentment and 
hostility always gets the better of him 
when he reaches home, and he retreats 
into a sulky silence or else has a streak 
of fussing and fuming. Lately his 
school work has gone to pieces. His 
family first met Tom’s anger with their 
own, then they denied him all priv- 
ileges, and finally they tried the method 
of scornful silence, but matters have 
only become worse. 





“Information, 


Please”* 





Q a What term, employing an ad- 
jective meaning “not sweet” and the 
name of a country, designates a car- 
bonated beverage that has won the 
gastronomic approbation of 50 coun- 
tries throughout the world? 


A. Canada Dry! 


Drink Canada Dry Ginger Ale... as 
a delightful thirst quencher...a quick 
picker-up. Before or after or between 
classes...you’ll find that Canada Dry 
is in a class by itself! 


EXTRA! 


“Information, Please!” 
Game! 


Send in the coupon below with only 
10¢ and identifying pieces of two 
labels from any of Canada Dry’s 
many delicious beverages and you 
will receive, in return, Canada Dry’s 
fascinating “Information, Please!” 
game—containing questions and an- 
swers equivalent to four complete 
radio programs. It’s entertaining, ed- 
ucational and lots of fun at a party! 


. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. ; 
1 Pershing Square SCH 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find identifying pieces 
of two labels from Canada Dry beverages 
and 10¢, for which you will send Canada 
Dry’s fascinating new game, “Information, 
Please!” 


Name 
Address 
City. State. 


(The supply of games is limited—all coupons 
must be received before December Ist, 1939.) 











* “INFORMATION, PLEASE!”, Canada 
Dry’s smash radio hit, is on the air every 
week. Listen to it for a full half hour of 
top entertainment! 
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CASH PRIZES! 


FOR BEST STUDENT-WRITTEN HAT ADVERTISEMENTS 
PUBLISHED IN HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


Ss Here’s a contest that is different. It gives you a chance to write, to sell, 

to learn about the advertising business—and get paid for it! Look over 
hat advertising in newspapers and magazines. Then work out some ideas 
of your own. You know better than anyone else what types of hats appeal 
to high school boys and girls. You know the reasoning that will cause 
them to buy a hat. Put it down in biack and white. Get your share of this 
prize money. Get more business for your school newspaper. 


- FORTY 
FOR BEST AD ON BOYS’ HATS 


Ist. $50.00 for the individual or individuals 
preparing and selling the advertisement, 
and $50.00 for the high school newspaper 
printing the prize-winning advertisement. 


2nd. $25.00 for the individual or individuals 
preparing afd selling the advertisement, 
and $25.00 for the high school newspaper. 


3rd. $15.00 for the individual or individuals 
preparing and selling the advertisement, 
and $15.00 for the high school newspaper. 


4th to 10th. Seven prizes of $10.00 each. $5.00 
for the individual or individuals preparing 
and selling the advertisement, and $5.00 for 
the high school newspaper. 


1ith to 20th. Ten prizes of $5.00 each. $2.50 
for the individual or individuals preparing 
and selling the advertisement, and $2.50 for 
the high school newspaper. 


RULES OF CONTEST 


1. Eligibility: 
Any undergraduate student in a high school, in 
the United States, which publishes a newspaper 
is eligible. 


2. How to Enter: 

Write an ad featuring felt hats for boys or girls. 
Get one of your local merchants to run the ad in 
your high school newspaper. It is likely the mer- 
chont will have some suggestions of his own for 
the ad. This will not count against your origi- 
nolity. You may enter as many ads in the contest 
os you like. 


3. Mailing Entry: 
On the page of the high school newspoper on 
which your ad appeors, mark the ad with o pencil. 
On morgin of page write the following: ‘I wrote 
this ad.” Sign your name, and have your high 
school principal or faculty adviser countersign. 


HAT STYLE COUNCIL, INC. 


PRIZES: 
FOR BEST AD ON GIRLS’ FELT HATS 


Ist. $50.00 for the individual or individuals 
preparing and selling the advertisement, 
and $50.00 for the high school newspaper 
printing the prize-winning advertisement. 


2nd. $25.00 for the individual or individuals 
preparing and selling the advertisement, 
and $25.00 for the high school newspaper. 


3rd. $15.00 for the individual or individuals 
preparing and selling the advertisement, 
and $15.00 for the high school newspaper. 


Ath to 10th. seven prizes of $10.00 each. $5.00 
for the individual or individuals preparing 
and selling the advertisement, and $5.00 for 
the high school newspaper. 


11th to 20th. ren prizes of $5.00 each. $2.50 
for the individual or individuals preparing 
and selling the advertisement, and $2.50 for 
the high school newspaper. 





Place in envelope and mail to Contest Head- 
quarters, Hat Style Council, 250 East 43rd St., 
New York City. All entries will become the prop- 
erty of Hat Style Council. 


4. Date of Contest: 
This contest will run from Oct. 1, 1939 through 
Dec. 31, 1939. 


5. Awarding of Prizes: 
All prize winners will be announced in the Feb- 
ruory 5, 1940 issue of Scholastic. Prizes will be 
mailed on same day. 


6. Judges: 
The judges will be Robert J. Patterson, president 
Hat Style Council, New York City, G. Herbert 
McCracken, Director of Advertising of Scholastic 
Magozine, and L.'B. Dudley, secretary of Campbell- 
Ewald Co. of N. Y., Inc., Advertising Agency. 
Decision of the judges will be final. 


250 Eost 43rd Street, New York City 








Yet Tom has a perfectly natural crav- 
ing for love and recognition. His be- 
havior is merely a kind of blackmail 
with which he is unknowingly seeking 
attention as weil as a way of escaping 
his hurt feeling. He can be helped only 
if the family attitude changes and if he 
himself learns to work for approval 
through constructive means. 

GEORGE LAWTON 


Gratitude 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to express an honest grati- 
tude to a magazine that so competently fills 
the need of the high school student for a 
liberal and sympathetic magazine. Your at- 
titude towards students’ problems and needs 
has been so honest and sincere, so helpful 
that it has compelled me to write this letter. 

So often our elders consider us as too 
young to understand, so often they think that 
youth is the time of utter happiness, the 
time when there are no problems to face, 
no questions to solve. You acknowledge 
those problems and face them with us. . . 

I speak of what you do as what you do 
for us, because I feel that in this letter I 
voice the opinion of hundreds of other high 
school students who feel the same way I do. 

Esther Shaffer 
Simon Gratz High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Too Young? 
Dear Editor: 

Though perfect in every other way, Scholas- 
tic’s Readers’ Forum is turning into an “ad- 
vice to the lovelorn.” If students can’t solve 
their “love problems” then they are too young 
to have them! 

Joan McQuary 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Miss. 


War 


Dear Forum: 

America has no business in Europe, now or 
any time. They have been fighting over there 
thousands of years and haven't had encugh 
yet, so they have my permission to continue. 
We gained nothing from the World War and 
we could surely gain nothing at the present. 
There is enough trouble at home to keep us 
busy many years... 

David Speight 
Jordan Vocational High School 
Columbus, Ga. 


Poland 


We have on hand a letter from Corlie F. 
Dunster, a teacher at the Shelby, Montana, 
High School. . Before his classes closed last 
May, he called his students’ attention to a 
student-written article which won first prize 
in the Current Events Article division of 
Scholastic Awards, 1932, and was printed on 
page 27 of our April 30 issue for that year. 
The title of the article was ‘“Poland—Danger 
Spot of Europe.” Nita Gavoris, the author, 
did an expert job of discussing the questions 
raised by the existence of Poland; and in the 
past few weeks we have seen these 1932 
prophecies come true. We wish we had room 
for reprinting this article, but we shall pub- 
lish in our next issue an authoritative “Behind 
the Headlines” section on “Poland: the Key 
to Europe.” Students and teachers who fol- 
low Scholastic are never “caught short” by 
the news. 
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Before All Thought Is Strangled | 


An Editorial 


UR little sketch of a serious 
(ue Sam in the pose of 
Rodin’s “Thinker” is the 
same one that appeared in a Scho- 
lastic editorial last April headed 
“Think Fast, Mr. Sam!” We believed 
then that the forces at work in the 
seething European cauldron could 
have but one ultimate end—a large- 
scale war; and that it was approach- 
ing with deadly swiftness. 

In the short and fateful summer 
since then Uncle Sam has notthought 
very fast. Uncle Sam, of course, is, “we, the Ameri- 
can people.” We allowed the war to catch us almost 
totally unprepared for the shock. We showed little 
or no comprehension of its possible meanings for 
America. We muddled along without any serious at- 
tempt to settle the burning issue of the best way to keep 
our country out of it. And today, with Congress just 
convened at the President’s call for a momentous de- 
bate on neutrality, the advice is still good; Uncle Sam 
must think calmly, but decisively, and faster. 

This has been so far—and we do not mean to be flip- 
pant—a most unsatisfactory war. An air of unreality 
hovers over it, due chiefly to the inpenetrable cloud of 
censorship of war news in all belligerent countries. It 
is as if we were looking at a Shakespearean tragedy from 
behind an opaque screen that cuts off most of the light 
and all the sound effects. This Alice-in-Wonderland at- 
mosphere is enhanced by the crazy patchwork of alli- 
ances that has resulted from the Nazi-Soviet pact—Russia 
and Germany; Japan and Russia; Italy—perhaps—and 
the Allies! Who is fighting whom, and for what? 

It is not strange, then, that American opinion is dazed 
and uncertain. For many, the outbreak of the war has 
seemed an unmitigated disaster, the end of all they have 
hoped and struggled for, the death-knell of ten million 
slain, the prelude to anarchy and revolution, the doom 
of democracy and civilization itself. 

That it may be all of these only a stupid Pollyanna 
would deny. War is still hell, as it was in the days of 
General Sherman, or of Ludendorff and Foch. But today 
it is so vastly more hellish that it is like comparing the 
explosion of a firecracker with the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, It is true that few casualties have been re- 





ported; that there is less talk of “atrocities”; that the 
agony of the Poles is far away and unfamiliar to us. But 
the fundamental atrocity of war is there—the deliberate 
raining of fire and murder on helpless people by the will 
of one man, or a small group of men. 

In this mood of despair and hopelessness that has set- 
tled over a large portion of the world, it is the great duty 
and privilege of the United States to keep alive the flick- 
ering flame of faith. Cynicism is not enough. We must 
have faith that reason is not dead; that force is not the 
final authority; that democracy is worth struggling for— 
not just the empires of a few nationalistic powers, but the 
living principles of freedom from tyranny and a respect 
for the dignity and worth of human beings. These are 
the bedrock of American democracy. 

It is not the province of a classroom magazine to take 


sides in the great debate over foreign policy which is 


now absorbing Congress. There are able and sincere 
men on both sides, both working, in their belief, for the 
best interests of the American people. Those who favor 
maintaining the arms embargo are not doing so because 
they sympathize with Nazism. Nor are those who urge 
repeal of the Neutrality Act reckless warmongers. The 
difference is one of method, for both are devoted to 
peace. But the vast majority of the American people, as 
shown by the polls, want this country to keep out of the 
fighting, while at the same time giving every possible 
assistance short of war to the embattled democracies 
against the doctrines of brute force. 

We must stay out of war, not just to save our skins, but 
to preserve the one great remaining area of creative 
energy and democratic values that is the hope of the 
world. We shall not be doing our part if we use this war 
only as a chance for profiteering in munitions, stocks, or 
food. We must use our power and our good fortune as 
the lever by which America can swing the world to per- 
manent peace. No one has given enough attention to 
the means of building such a peace. 

Now is the time, before war has strangled thought, 
when we must think hard and carefully to analyze the 
conditions on which men can reorganize a warless world. 
Such a world cannot exist unless America pulls her full 
weight for economic security and social justive. That 
these things shall not perish from the earth we must re- 
dedicate our lives and all our energies. This is America’s 
destiny. 
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John Q. Public eyes the European war 
excitedly, but Cartoonist Thomas of the 
Detroit News has Uncle Sam grimly 
“keeping both eyes on the road.” 


The German comic paper Kladderadatsch 
justifies Hitler’s program because he is 
tearing up the unjust Treaty of Versailles 
by which Premier Clemenceau of France 
hoped to crush Germany forever. 


CS 








1 
Clemenceau: “I have waited | Adolf Hitler: “I have wait- 


49 years for this day.” 





ed 20 years for this day.” 

















“All the latest false reports followed by 
denials.” — A French comment or the 
unreliability of censored war “news.” 


in CARTOONS 


~ 





Cartoonist Carlisle of the Seattle Sunday 
Times pictures Hitler as a “‘mad dog” 
who not only menaces Poland but threat- 
ens the peace of the world as well. 


“Don’t repeat the old infamy!” Kirby of 
the New York Post recalls the unjust 
treatment given German’Americans dur- 
ing the World War, and hopes hatred of 
Nazism will not cause us to repeat it. 
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THE MARCH-Q@&2.0F EVENTS 





SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Russia Keeps the World Guessing by 
Invading Poland, Truce with Japan 





O swift Russian moves last week 
kept all the world guessing. 

While the German steamroller from 
the West flattened Polish resistance, 
2,000,000 Russian troops poured into 
eastern Poland on a 500-mile front all 
the way from Latvia to Rumania. Once 
more Poland faced a partition by her 
neighbors. (Schol., Sept. 18, p. 13-S; 
also see War Extra.) Russia may take 
the eastern third of Poland, and Ger- 
many the western third, leaving the 
Poles a remnant of land around Warsaw 
or around Cracow. 

In the Far East, Russia signed a truce 
with Japan ending their “vest-pocket 
war” on the Mongolian border. Ever 
since the Japanese invasion of China 
started, Russia and Japan had clashed 
frequently and Russian aid was sent to 
the Chinese. The Japanese had counted 
on their anti-communism agreement 
with Germany to keep Russia busy 
watching her western border. But the 
surprising Russo-German non-aggression 
pact of last August threatened to upset 
Japan’s plans for a “new order” in the 
Far East. Now, however, the Russian 
truce gives Japan full freedom of action 
in China. Thousands of Japanese troops, 
which had been held in reserve to watch 
Russia, have been sent to the Chinese 
front for a smashing offensive. The Jap- 
anese discount reports that the truce be- 
tween Russia will lead to a formal non- 
aggression pact. But it has given Japan 
a chance to crush China and squeeze 
British and other foreign business in- 
terests out of the Far East. 


The Collapse of Poland 


Russia’s invasion blasted Polish hopes 
that their forces could make a stand 
through the winter in the Pripet marshes 
along the Russian border. President 
Moscicki, Foreign Minister Beck, and 
other officials fled to Rumania. Polish 
troops also crossed the border and were 
disarmed by Rumanian troops. Many 
soldiers declared that they would join a 
foreign legion to continue the fight 
against Germany. 

The Russian government said that it 
was marching in to “protect its own in- 
terests and to protect the White Russian 
and Ukranian minorities.” These minor- 
ities formerly had belonged to Russia 
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‘the Russian move has bewildered the 


before the World War treaties gave 
them to the new Polish Republic in 
1919. Foreign Minister Molotov of Rus- 
sia declared that the Polish government 
had collapsed and that treaties with it 
no longer were in force. The Polish 
Ambassador to Britain declared that the 
Russian invasion clearly violated the 
Russo-Polish non-aggression treat 

which was to be in force until 1945. Ac- 
cording to G, E. R. Gedye, the New 
York Times correspondent in Moscow, 


people: “The Russian people, recalling 
declarations by Stalin and others that 
they did not want a foot of any one else’s 
territory, went about today asking: 
‘What has happened now?” ‘What do 
we want in Poland?” ‘What has gone 
wrong with the neutrality pact signed 
to keep us out of war?” 

The “neutrality pact” referred to is 
the Russo-German non-aggression treaty. 
This treaty upset British-French efforts 
to enlist Russia in the “Stop Hitler” 
bloc. And it relieved Hitler of Russian 
worries so that he could launch an at- 
tack on Poland. Although Britain and 
France are pledged to help Poland 
against all aggressors, there is little they 
can do about the Russian invasion. Brit- 





ish-French forces along the German 


Westwall soon will feel the increased 
pressure from Germany’s forcés that can 
be shifted from the Polish front. They 
will have to hang on grimly and await 
Russia's next move. 


A War Against the West? 


At present, Russia is expected to or- 
ganize Ukranian and White Russian 
states and then admit them to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Will Hit- 
ler agree to this? Some observers think 
this plan was agreed upon in the Russo- 
German non-aggression pact. They fear 
that similar plans call for an attack on 
Rumania. This would give Germany 
much needed supplies of grain and oil, 
and Russia would regain the territory of 
Bessarabia which she lost to Rumania 
after the World War. Rumania has 
pledges of help from Britain and France, 
but British-French forces could not 
reach her in time, if at all. They must 
travel through the Dardanelles, guarded 
by Turkey, and into the Black Sea to 
reach Rumania. Turkey is allied with 
Britain and France, but also has been 
friendly to Russia. Reports say a Russo- 
Turkish agreement on non-aggression 
will be broadened to include Germany. 
This would complete the collapse of 
British-French plans. An even darker 
view of the British-French position is 
taken by some observers. They believe 
the Russo-German pact and the Russian 
truce with Japan may be combined into 
a Russo-German-Japanese military al- 
liance against Britain and France. Italy, 
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The map shows the two main theatres of war: (1) Poland, where the German steam 
roller has all but crushed resistance, while Russia steps in on the eastern boundary. 
(2) Germany’s “Westwall’”’ where France and Britain are attacking. , 
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a partner in the Rome-Berlin Axis, also 
might make a non-aggression pact with 
Russia and join forces against the Brit- 
ish and French. No one knows just how 
true these observations are. Germany is 
expected to launch a savage offensive 
against Britain and France and then let 
Mussolini of Italy step in and propose a 
peaceconference. This conference would 
recognize that Poland, the cause of the 
war, no longer existed. Then, the British 
and French would agree to let Hitler 
stay in Poland, while he would make no 
claims to the territory of Britain and 
France. 

A Quick Peace? 

Will Britain and France decide to 
play safe and try to make peace with 
Germany? The danger of a Russo-Ger- 
man attack may cause them to quit now, 
but present indications point to a finish 
fight against “Hitlerism.” Prime Minister 
Chamberlain flew to France last week 
for a conference with Premier Daladier 
and army officers. He returned to tell 
Parliament that “our allies are no less 
convinced than are we that there can be 
no peace unless the menace of Hitlerism 
has been finally removed.” In addition, 
the Prime Minister revised his cabinet 
to include Winston 
Churchill as head 
of the navy, and 
former Foreign 
Minister Anthony 
Eden as Secretary 
for the Dominions. 
Both Churchill and 
Eden have _ been 
opponents of Prime 
Minister Chamber- 
lain’s past policy of 
preserving peace 
by “appeasing” Hitler. This policy was 
dropped after Hitler swallowed up 
Czecho-Slovakia in March, 1939, and 
the presence of Churchill and Eden in 
the Chamberlain government appar- 
ently shows that “appeasement” is dead. 

There may be a brighter side to the 
Russian invasion of Poland. Some ob- 
servers reason this way: The presence 
of 2,000,000 Russian troops in Poland 
may prove a difficult problem for Ger- 
many. Hitler signed a non-aggression 
pact with Russia, but he does not trust 
her any too far. Nor does Russia trust 
Germany. Thus the two nations may 
hamper each other. Germany may be 
forced to keep a large force in Poland 
instead of shifting most of her troops for 
a drive on the western front. And since 
Russia does not care to have a German 
army on her door step, she may be 
forced to remain on guard instead of 
joining Germany in a push against 
Rumania. 

Anyway, Russia seems determined to 
remain on the side lines and then take 
her share of the territory Germany has 
conquered, 
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The War on Land and Sea 

The German offensive on the Polish 
front has contrasted sharply with the 
French assault on Germany's West- 
wall. Poland’s lack of strong fortifica- 
tions allowed the Nazis to carry out 
their plan for a “Blitzkrieg”—lightning 
war. But the powerful Westwall for- 
tifications have forced the French to 
fight their way forward foot by foot. 

As the first move in their “Blitzkrieg” 
—the German airplanes bombed Polish 
air fields, roads, rail lines and factories. 
Then high-speed tanks and motorized 
infantry divisions attacked the Polish 
front lines, while other mechanized 
forces sped around their right and left 
flanks. Soon the Polish forces were 
caught in a pincerlike movement and 
forced to fall back to escape capture. 
In 16 days this “Blitzkrieg” encircled 
Warsaw, the capital, and Lwow, the 
industrial center, and sent the shat- 
tered Polish forces retreating into Ru- 
mania. Complaining of Polish “snip- 
ers” behind the lines, Germany ordered 
the bombing of open towns as punish- 
ment. British Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain declared that Britain never 
would order the bombing of “defense- 
less citizens for purposes of terror.” The 
Poles hoped that September rains would 
help bog down the motorized German 
divisions, but “General Mud” came too 
late to save Poland. 

Turning to the western front, experts 
remind us that the First World War 
ended in trenches while the present war 
started out in the trenches. Both the 
French Maginot Line and the German 
Westwall bristle with heavy guns. 

Instead of sending masses of troops 
against the Westwall death traps, the 
French used scattered groups of soldiers 
supported by tanks and artillery. 
Machine gun nests and forts were sur- 
rounded and captured one by one. The 
French would then dig in and hurl back 
counter attacks. Later, this foot-by-foot 
advance would be resumed. By last 
week the French had advanced from ten 
to twelve miles into Germany and had 
practically encircled the important in- 
dustrial city of Saarbruecken. The first 
really big battle occurred when German 
officers sent waves of troops over the 
top on a forty-mile front. But the Battle 
of the Saar has thus far resulted in vic- 
tory for France. . 

As in the World War, the British de- 
stroyers and cruisers clamped down a 
strict blockade on German ports, and 
Germany’s submarines are fighting to 
cripple Britain’s | merchant marine. 
Nearly 20 British ships were sunk in the 
first 16 days of war, while Britain re- 
ported the sinking of several submarines. 
The first submarine victory against a 
British or French warship was scored 
when the British aircraft carrier Cou- 
rageous was torpedoed. 
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Mussolini Poised on Seesaw 

During the First World War Italy 
held a “balance of power” position. Al- 
though allied with Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy shopped around and 
offered her support to the side promis- 
ing the most in return. Finally, in 1915 
Italy joined Britain and France. Later, 
Italy claimed that the victorious Allies 
cheated her out of the spoils of victory. 
Mussolini determined to take what he 
was not given. Italy conquered Ethio- 
pia despite League of Nations resist- 
ance led by Britain and France; joined 
the Rome-Berlin Axis; and demanded a 
share in France’s African possessions. 
Meanwhile, Mussolini backed up Hit- 
ler’s bloodless conquests of Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia, and favored his de- 
mands on Poland. 

But today, Italy’s position is similar 
to that held in 1914. Despite a ten-year 
military alliance with Germany, Italy 
has proclaimed her neutrality. The fire- 
eating Mussolini, who preached the 
“glories” of war, now sits on the fence 
and admires the beauties of peace. In- 
scriptions insulting to Britain—such as 
“The English are pigs’—are being re- 
moved from the walls of buildings. The 
British and French Ambassadors have 
spent many hours in conference with 
Italian Foreign Minister Ciano. Will 
Italy double-cross Germany as she did 
in 1914? This question depends on the 
answers to several others: 

Is Hitler annoyed by Mussolini’s pol- 
icy? Publicly, Hitler has said he does 
not need Italian military aid. And it 
is true that Italy’s military help prob- 
ably would not be worth much right 
now. The French army is ready to 
pounce upon Italy and then wheel to 
the left and invade Germany. The 
British navy could make it hot for Italy 
and cut her off from her African pos- 
sessions. Turkey, Italy’s old-time enemy, 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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War Brings Price Boom to U. S.; 
Congress Debates Neutrality 





America is not at war. No bombs 
have landed in her cities. But a high 
price bombshell has landed in the mid- 
dle of family budgets. 

A survey of 12 large cities shows that 
prices of 10 main products—including 
sugar, lard, beans, rice, meat, and but- 
ter—rose rapidly the first few days of 
the European war. Reports from mar- 
kets show that there is a surplus of most 
foods. Therefore, why the rise in prices? 
Consumers blame the sellers—grocers, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers — for 
high prices. They are accused of hold- 
ing back in the hope that European de- 
mands for food supplies will give them 
higher prices later. The sellers accuse 
the buyers of “hysterical” over-buying. 
They said, for example, that housewives 
bought 100 pounds of sugar instead of 
a usual 5 or 10 pounds, This caused a 
scarcity and forced prices up. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace have tried 
to prevent over-buying and price in- 
creases by assuring people that there 
are abundant surpluses of commodities 
in the United States. The President also 
halted the rise in sugar prices by sus- 
pending quota and marketing laws, 
which kept prices up by limiting the 
amount of sugar on the market. The 
Department of Justice also is on the 
lookout for “profiteers” who seek to use 
the war situation as an excuse for rais- 
ing prices. 

Some consumers threatened to defend 
themselves against high prices by going 
on a “buyers’ strike.” During 1920 the 
refusal of consumers to buy goods forced 
prices down from their war-time peak. 


Congress in Special Session 
Congress has assembled in special 


session to debate America’s future policy | 


during the European war. 

A sharp struggle is expected between 
the President and “isolationists” over 
the Neutrality Act of 1937, which em- 
bargos arms shipments to all warring 
nations. Public opinion polls show that 
voters strongly favor the sale of food to 
Britain and France but are evenly 
divided on the question of revising the 
Neutrality Act. 

The President wants the Act revised 
to permit “cash and carry” sales of arms 
to all belligerents—that is, they must pay 
cash and carry arms away in their own 
ships. He believes this change would 
keep American ships out of danger zones 
and still provide Britain and France with 
needed supplies since they control the 
seas. 

“Isolationists” condemn Hitler’s ac- 
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tions, but insist that changes in the 
Neutrality Act to aid Britain and France 
will involve us in a war just as we were 
in 1917. They argue that we cannot re- 
main half in and half out of the Euro- 
pean conflict. 

The President believes that if the war 
lasts very long America’s chances of be- 
ing drawn in will increase because pub- 
lic sentiment is strongly anti-Hitler. He 
wants to keep America out and feels 
that arms shipments to Britain and 
France will help them win more quickly. 
“Isolationists” point out that the collapse 


HOW STOCK 
GROUPS ACTED 
In 1914 To 1918! 


Let the FACTS guide you. Constant 
watchfulness, careful selection of stocks, 
is now essential.—Avoid undue -risks! 
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99 Stocks That 
Should Benefit From 


a European War. 


The Standard Statistics Com- 

p’ 1s publie-ed an analysis 
ru -uritiee a 

The advertisement (above) explains 
why the Stock Market is booming. “War 
babies”—the stocks of companies that 
will profit by war orders—are much in 
demand. The rush to buy before prices 
rise also speeded up industry. The Cleve- 
land steel plant (below) is working three 
shifts as are others in the nation. 














of Poland will enable Russia to suppl 
Germany so she can beat the British 
naval blockade. This will prevent Brit- 
ain and France from making the Euro- 
pean war a short one. 

Already, America has found out how 
difficult it is for any nation to remain 
neutral. Under international law a na- 
tion that proclaims its neutrality has 
several duties as well as rights. It must 
keep its citizens from aiding a belligerent 
nation, and not let its ports be used as 
supply bases for belligerent warships or 
submarines. But so long as its ships do 
not carry contraband goods (arms and 
ammunitions) America can trade with 
belligerent nations. However, the Brit- 
ish blockade of Germany has ruled al- 
most every kind of product contraband 
of war. Germany has issued a similar 
list of contraband goods. Several Amer- 
ican ships have been searched by British 
officials and one was stopped by a Ger- 
man submarine. During the World War 
the British search and seizure of Amer- 
ican cargoes caused many controversies. 
And Germany’s submarine campaign 
against American shipping helped bring 
us into the war in 1917. 

To prevent clashes similar to those 
during the World War, Congress may 
restore a clause of the Neutrality Act 
which expired on May 1, 1939. It gave 
the President the power to place the 
sale of all products on a “cash and carry” 
basis whenever he felt that their ship- 
ment to belligerent nations was likely 
to get us into a war. And though Sec- 
retary of State Hull has warned that 
violations of American neutrality would 
not be tolerated, the President hinted 
that the British and German blockade 
would not be strongly opposed by the 
United States. 

In a further move to keep America on 
guard, the President has proclaimed a 
state of “limited emergency” allowing 
him to increase: our armed forces and 
hire more FBI agents (G-Men) to keep 
an eye on foreign spies. 
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Mussolini 
(Concluded from page 8) 


sits astride the eastern Mediterranean. 
She has agreed to help Britain and 
France if they fight Italy. Thus by do- 
ing nothing Mussolini aids Hitler. 

Several factors may aid Britain and 
France in reaching an understanding 
with Italy: 1. Italians are not fond of 
Germans and feel that Mussolini is tak- 
ing orders from Hitler; 2. If Italy fights 
for Germany she may lose a lot of men 
while Hitler gets all the loot; 3. Ger- 
man trade and influence in Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria has 
increased at Italy’s expense in the past 
few years; 4. Since Italy is a poor na- 
tion, a victorious Germany would be in 
a position to dominate her; 5. Although 
Hitler said publicly that he did not 
need Italian aid, other reports say he 
is enraged at Italy's neutrality. 

Britain and France may, therefore, 
win Mussolini’s aid by agreeing to his 
recent demands for a share in African 
colonial holdings. They could turn the 
French-built railroad in Italian East 
Africa over to Italy; grant her a free 
port at Djibouti; give Italians a voice 
in managing the Suez Canal; and grant 
Italians more rights in French Tunisia. 


Neutral Nations Vital 
to Fighters 


Europe’s neutral nations are doing 
their best to stay out of war. But they 
remain important factors in the Euro- 
pean conflict. 

Spain’s neutrality, for instance, is a 
blow to Hitler. Italo-German forces 
helped General Franco defeat the Loy- 
alists, and Germany hoped to use Span- 
ish ports as bases for submarine attacks 
on British shipping. A hostile Spain 
also would force France to guard her 
Pyrenees border. Spain’s neutrality 
seems hased on disgust at Hitler’s pact 
with Russia, and the desire for peace- 
ful reconstruction after three years of 
war. 

In 1914 Germany violated Belgium’s 
neutrality to strike quickly at France. 
Today, Belgium is more strongly 
armed, and Germany would gain noth- 
ing by an invasion. The Belgian air 
_force last week forced down two British 
bombers that wandered over Belgium. 
Britain promptly apologized for this 
violation of Belgian neutrality. 

The Netherlands is more exposed to 
a German attack, although dikes could 
be cut to flogd part of the country and 
slow down invaders. It is to Germany’s 
advantage to honor Dutch neutrality as 
The Netherlands protects her from di- 
rect British air raids, Furthermore, 
Geman fortifications do not cover the 
Dutch frontier, as they do the Belgian 
and French, 
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Switzerland holds a key pike be- 
tween Germany, France and Italy. But 
these nations are expected to let her 
alone because the Swiss army is well- 
armed and prepared to defend its dif- 
ficult mountain country against all 
comers. 
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Front page of a French newspaper, show- 
ing how the government censorship cuts 
out news and political comments. 





Denmark is important because she 
commands the entrance to the Baltic 
Sea. Her army is small and she could 
not resist successfully a German inva- 
sion. There is a small German minority 
in Denmark which may furnish Hitler 
an excuse for an attack, 

Sweden furnishes Germany much of 
her iron ore and some munitions. But 
the Swedes have a strong army, an ef- 
ficient small navy, and will grimly re- 
sist any invasion. 

Finland and her Baltic neighbors— 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia—occupy 
a difficult position between Germany 
and Russia. These nations fear German 
trade domination, and they recall un- 
easily that Russia ruled them before 
the World War peace treaties granted 
their independence. 

Germany hopes to beat the British- 
French naval blockade by securing food 
and raw materials from Europe’s neu- 
trals, including Russia, with whom she 
signed a recent treaty. However, Ger- 
man trade may be hampered because 
she exchanges factory-made goods for 
raw materials. This plan is weak now 
because German plants are too busy 
turning out arms and munitions to 
make other products for exchange pur- 
poses. Thus if Germany gets hard- 

ressed for raw materials she may send 
er armies into Hungary and Rumania 
in order to seize needed supplies. 





Stranger Than Fiction 


First aid to puzzled readers of war 
dispatches has been offered by the Los 
Angeles Daily News. It heads each 
story with a “valuation key”—the letter 
P standing for propaganda, V for veri- 


’ fied news, R for rumor, SA for seems 


authentic, and .OP for official propa- 
ganda. A study of conflicting reports 
from London, Paris, Berlin and Warsaw 
indicates that few news items so far 
published on the European War de- 
serve the rating of V or even SA. And 
all stories should be headed by another 
“valuation key’"—BPBC, meaning blue 
penciled by censors. Scholastic asks its 
readers to keep these symbols in mind. 

Briefly, here is how foreign censorship 
is operating to restrict war news: 

London—Censors read and blue pen- 
cil all newspaper stories. They don't 
cut out sete but they have infuriated 
American correspondents by delaying 
their stories for hours. 

Paris—French censors operate in 
what is known as the “cabinet noire” 
(black cabinet). Officials watch all 
cable and telegraph offices and read 
news dispatches. Reporters were not 
allowed to visit the French army oper- 
ating against Germany’s Westwall. 
They had to depend on the brief, close- 
mouthed communiques issued by Gen- 
eral Headquarters. Last week, how- 
ever, plans were made to admit a few 
correspondents to the front lines. 

Berlin—Censorship is on a “respon- 
sibility” basis. Reporters can send what 
they wish, but if the Ministry of Pro- 
paganda does not like it they will be 
bounced out of the country. 

Rome-—Italy has a “censorship of re- 
sponsibility” like Germany, but even 
more strict. More correspondents have 
been expelled from Italy than from 
Germany. Recently the United Press 
bureau in London distributed a story 
saying that Dictator Mussolini was seri- 
ously ill. Although the UP’s Rome of- 
fice had nothing to do with the item, its 
manager, H. R. Ekins, was forced to 
leave the country. 

Poland—Censorship is strict, and 
the German invasion has so disrupted 
the country that correspondents cannot 
get their stories out. Germany has al- 
lowed several correspondents to visit 
their armies, but they can write only 
what German officers approve. 

Moscow—Russian censorship has 
been very strict. The Associated Press 
reports that censorship was abolished 
last month, but this rates only an SA— 
see the “valuation key.” 

Much the same observations must be 
applied to pictures coming from 
Europe. Photographs from the Polish 
front are released only after approval 
by the German or Polish-British cen- 
sors, while no battle pictures have been 
permitted at all on the western front. 
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A Romantic Young-Lady-in- 
a-Hurry Tells All 
to Her Diary 








July 12 
AM staying here at the Inn for 
two weeks with my Uncle Nat 
and Aunt Jule and [ think I will 
keep a kind of a diary while I am here 
to help pass the time and so I can 
have a record of things that happen 
though goodness knows there isn't 
likely to anything happen, that is, 
anything exciting with Uncle Nat 
and Aunt Jule making the plans as 
they are both at least 35 years old 
and maybe older. 

Dad and mother are abroad to be 
gone a month and me coming here is 
supposed to be a recompense for 
them not taking me with them. A 
fine recompense to be left with old 
people that come to a place like this 
to rest. Still it would be a heavenly 
place under different conditions, for 
instance, if Walter were here, too. It 
would be heavenly if he were here, 
the very thought of it makes my heart 
stop. 

I can’t stand it. I won't think about 
it. 

This is our first separation since 
we have been engaged, nearly 17 
days. It will be 17 days tomorrow. 
And the hotel orchestra at dinner this 
evening played that old thing “Oh 
how I miss you tonight” and it 
seemed as if they must be playing it 
for my benefit though, of course, the 
person in that song is talking about 
how they miss their mother though, 
of course, I miss mother, too, but a 
person gets used to missing their 
mother and it isn’t like Walter or the 
person you are engaged to. 

But there won't be any more sep- 
arations much longer, we are going 
to be married in December even if 
mother does laugh when I talk to her 
about it because she says I am crazy 
to even think of getting married at 18. 

She got married herself when she 
was 18, but of course that was “dif- 
ferent,” she wasn’t crazy like I am, 
she knew whom she was marrying. 
As if Walter were a policeman or a 
foreigner or something. And she says 
she was only engaged once while I 
have been engaged at least five times 
a year since I was 14, of course, it 
really isn’t as bad as that and I have 
really only been really what I call en- 
gaged six times altogether, but is get- 
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By Ring Lardner 


ting engaged my fault when they 
keep insisting and hammering at you 
and if you didn’t say yes they would 
never go home. 

But it is different with Walter. I hon- 
estly believe if he had not asked me 
I would have asked him. Of course 
I wouldn't have, but I would have 
died. And this is the first time I have 
ever been engaged to be really mar- 
ried. The other times when they 
talked about when should we get mar- 
ried [ just laughed at them, but I 
hadn't been engaged to Walter ten 
minutes when he brought up the sub- 
ject of marriage and I didn’t laugh. I 
wouldn't be engaged to him unless it 
was to be married. I couldn’t stand it. 

Anyway mother may as well get 
used to the idea because it is “No 
Foolin’” this time and we have got 
our plans all made and I am going to 
be married at home and go out to 
California and Hollywood on our 
honeymoon. December, five months 
away. I can't stand it. I can’t wait. 

There were a couple of awfully 
nice looking boys sitting together 
alone in the dining-room tonight. 
One of them wasn’t so much, but the 
other was cute. And he—— 

July 13 

There’s the dance orchestra play- 
ing “Always,” what they played at 
the Biltmore the day I met Walter. 


“Not for just an hour not for just a 
day.” I can’t live. I can’t breathe. 

This has been a much more excit- 
ing day than I expected under the 
circumstances. In the first place I 
got two long night letters, one from 
Walter and one from Gordon Flint. 
I don’t see how Walter ever had the 
nerve to send his, there was every- 
thing in it and it must have been hor- 
ribly embarrassing for him while the 
telegraph operator was reading it 
over and counting the words to say 
nothing of embarrassing for the oper- 
ator. 

But the one from Gordon was a 
kind of a shock. He just got back 
from a trip around the world, left 
last December to go on it and got 
back yesterday and called up our 
house and Helga gave him my ad- 
dress, and his telegram, well it was 
nearly as bad as Walter’s. The trouble 
is that Gordon and I were engaged 
when he went away, or at least he 
thought so and he wrote to me right 
along all the time he was away and 
sent cables and things and for a while 
I answered his letters, but then I lost 
track of his itinery and couldn't write 
to him any more and when I got 
really engaged to Walter I couldn't 
let Gordon know because I had no 
idea where he was besides not want- 


ing to spoil his trip, 
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And now he still thinks we are en- 
gaged and he is going to call me up 
tomorrow from Chicago and how in 
the world can I explain things and 
get him to understand because he is 
really serious and | like him ever and 
ever so much and in lots of ways he 
is nicer than Walter, not really nicer 
but better looking and there is no 
comparison between their dancing. 
Walter simply can't learn to dance, 
that is really dance. He says it is 
because he is flat footed, he says that 
as a joke, but it is true and I wish to 
heavens it wasn't. 


All forenoon I thought and thought 
and thought about what to say to 
Gordon when he calls up and finally I 
couldn't stand thinking about it any 
more and just made up my mind I 
wouldn't think about it any more. 
But I will tell the truth though it will 
kill me to hurt him. 


I went down to lunch with Uncle 
Nat and Aunt Jule and they were go- 
ing out to play golf this afternoon 
and were insisting that I go with 
them, but I told them I had a head- 
ache and then I had a terrible time 
getting them to go without me. I 
didn’t have a headache at all and just 
wanted to be alone to think about 
Walter and besides when you play 
with Uncle Nat he is always correct- 
ing your stance or your swing or 
something and always puts his hands 
on my arms and shoulders to show 
me the right way and I can’t stand 
it to have old men touch me, even 
if they are your uncle. 

I finally got rid of them and I was 
sitting watching the tennis when that 
boy that I saw last night, the cute 
one, came and sat right next to me 
and of course I didn’t look at him. 
So we got to talking and he is even 
cuter than he looks, the most original 
and wittiest person I believe I ever 
met and I haven't laughed so much 
in I don’t know how long. 

For one thing he asked me if I had 
heard Rockefeller’s song and I said 
no and he began singing “Oil alone.” 
Then he asked me if I knew the 
orange juice song and I told him no 
again and he said it was “Orange 
juice sorry you made me cry.” I was 
in hysterics before we had been to- 
gether ten minutes. 

His name is Frank Caswell and he 
has been out of Dartmouth a year 
and is 24 years old. That isn’t so ter- 
ribly old, only two years older than 
Walter and three years older than 





RING LARDNER 


INGGOLD WILMER LARDNER was 
the impressive name they gave the 
baby born in Niles, Michigan, on March 
6, 1885, but we doubt if he heard it 
much except when he had his name read 
off his high school diploma and on other 
such solemn occasions. Certainly to the 
world today he is known as plain Ring 
Lardner,—newspaperman, sports editor, 
short story writer, playwright; a man 
with a sad face and a witty and devastat- 
ing way of satirizing his fellow man. 
When Ring Lardner first began writing 
short stories he wasn’t taken seriously— 
people thought of him as just another 
funny man who could spin entertaining 
tales better than most. But nowadays 
when critics are judging and praising 
new writers they often use such phrases 
as “satire as penetrating as Ring Lard- 


ner’s”; “tan ear for the American dialect 


as keen as Ring Lardner’s”; “impatience 
with frauds, snobs, and hypocrites as 
deep as Ring Lardner’s.” He loved gen- 
erosity and truth in all things, hated 
human depravity, and expressed his 
resentment by using the writer’s most 
powerful weapon—laughter. 

Ring Lardner graduated from the 
Niles High School (1901), attended 
Armour Institute in Chicago for a year. 
From 1904 until 1919 he wrote and edit- 
ed sports columns on newspapers from 
Chicago to Boston. It was then that he 
began to write his bitingly realistic base- 
ball news. It was natural that Ring Lard- 
ner’s first stories should have been about 
a baseball rookie; later they turned into 
the You Know Me Al series. Before his 
untimely death in 1933 he branched out 
to other fields. But in all his other stories 
as well as in his play, June Moon, you'll 
find the same Lardner pointing out the 
foibles of the human race. We give you 
“TI Can’t Breathe” because we want you 
to know Mr. Lardner’s style, and because 
we think it is a good answer to so many 
of the letters Scholastic received from its 
readers last year about the perplexing 
problem of puppy love. This case won’t 
be your case, but at least maybe it will 
provide some perspective. 


Gordon. I hate the name Frank, but 
Cz well is all right and he is so cute. 

He was out in California last win- 
ter and visited Hollywood and met 
everybody in the world and it is fas- 
cinating to listen to him. He met 
Norma Shearer and he said he 
thought she was the prettiest thing 
he had ever seen. What he said was 
“I did think she was the prettiest girl 
in the world, till today.” I was going 
to pretend I didn't get it, but I finally 
told him to be sensible or I would 
never be able to believe anything he 
said. 

Well, he wanted me to dance with 
him tonight after dinner and the next 
question was how to explain how we 
had met each other to Uncle Nat and 
Aunt Jule. Frank said he would fix 
that all right and sure enough he got 
himself introduced to Uncle Nat 
when Uncle Nat came in from golf 
and after dinner Uncle Nat intro- 
duced him to me and Aunt Jule and 
we danced together all evening, that 
is not Aunt Jule. They went to bed, 
thank heavens. 

He is a heavenly dancer, as good 
as Gordon. One dance we were 
dancing and for one of the encores 
the orchestra played “In a cottage 
small by a waterfall” and I simply 
couldn’t dance to it. I just stopped 
still and said “Listen, [I can’t bear it, I 
can't breathe” and poor Frank 
thought I was sick or something and 
I had to explain that that was the 
tune the orchestra played the night I 
sat at the next table to Jack Barry- 
more at Barney Gallant's. 

I made him sit out that encore and 
wouldn't let. him talk till they got 
through playing it. Then they played 
something else and I was all right 
again and Frank told me about meet- 
ing Jack Barrymore. Imagine meet- 
ing him. I couldn't live. 

I promised Aunt Jule I would go to 
bed at eleven and it is way past that 
now, but I am all ready for bed and 
have just been writing this. Tomor- 
row Gordon is going to call up and 
what will I say to him? I just won't 
think about it. 

July 14 

Gordon called up this morning 
from Chicago and it was wonderful 
to hear his voice again through the 
connection was terrible. He asked 
me if I still loved him and I tried to 
tell him no, but I knew that would 
mean an explanation and the connec- 
tion was so bad that I never could 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Congress Meets to Set U. S. War Policy 


President Asks “Cash and Carry” Neutrality Law as Stocks and Heavy Industries Boom 


AN the United States keep out of 
the European war? President 


Roosevelt has said he hopes and 
believes America can stay out. In a pub- 
lic opinion poll last spring the people 
voted more than 6 to 1 against sending 
treops abroad in case Britain and France 
should be at war with Germany. Thus 


‘there is unity on the hope that this 


nation can remain at peace. But there 
is little unity on an even more important 
question: How can the United States 
keep out of the European war? 

President Roosevelt called Congress 
for a special session on September 21 to 
consider revisions in the Neutrality Act 
of 1937. This law bans the sale to bel- 
ligerents (nations at war) of arms, mu- 
nitions, and other implements of war, 
such as airplanes and aircraft engines. 
Shortly after war broke out in Europe 
this ban on arms sales was applied to 
Germany, Poland, France, Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and India. On Sep- 
tember 10 the embargo was extended to 
Canada when our neighbor British Do- 
minion declared war on Germany. The 
President wants the embargo law 
changed to permit arms sales on a “cash 
and carry” basis. That is, belligerents 
must pay cash and carry the arms away 
in their own ships. This change would 
aid Britain and France because they 
control the ocean “roads” from Europe 
to America. Opponents of the Presi- 
dent don’t favor Germany, but they do 
oppose a change in the Neutrality Act 
to aid Britain and France. They say we 
must not let our sympathy for these na- 
tions drag us into war. They argue that 
we can’t stay half in and half out of war, 
that we can’t sell arms and stop there. 

This brief sketch of the present Neu- 
trality debate outlines the “war of 
words” which Congress will wage over 
the best way to stay out of a real war of 
bullets and bombs. President Roose- 
velt has sought to keep the Neutrality 
struggle from becoming a political fight 
between Democrats and Republicans. 
He has discussed the situation with his 
own party leaders (Democrats) and 
with Republican leaders as well. Most 
Democrats, and many important Repub- 
lican Senators favor the President’s pro- 
posals. But there is a strong group of 
opponents who are determined to wage 
a “last ditch” fight against them. 


The “Isolationist”’ Position 


Opponents of the Neutrality Act revi- 
sion are called “isolationists.” That is, 
they believe we should take no part in 
the affairs in Europe and mind our own 
business. They recall that we fought a 
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Harris & Ewing 

The Seal of the United States, and 
the signatures of President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State Hull on the last 
page of the neutrality proclamation. 


“war to end war” in 1917-1918, but are 
right back where we started from today. 
The “isolationists” are led by Senators 
Borah (Rep., Idaho); Johnson (Rep., 
California); LaFollette (Prog., Wiscon- 
sin); and Nye (Rep., North Dakota). 
It was Senator Nye’s investigation of 
American war profits and policies during 
the World War that helped pass the 
present Neutrality Act. 

When the World War started there 
was no law to prevent Americans from 
selling arms to belligerents. And since 
Britain and France controlled the seas, 
we sold them millions of dollars worth 
of arms and other supplies. Germany 
was determined to stop American arms 
shipments to the Allies. Her subma- 
rines torpedoed British and French 
ships. Some American vessels also were 
sunk and Americans lost their lives. Ger- 
man submarines even sank vessels that 
did not carry munitions, and this action 
inflamed American public opinion 
against Germany. “Isolationists” argue 
that our arms sales to one side in the 
World War helped drag us in later. Sen- 
ator Vandenberg adds that “we cannot 
become the arsenal for one belligerent 
without .. . becoming the target for the 
other.” 

American sales to European nations 
during the World War produced a “war 
boom.” It is estimated that it cost about 
$25,000 to kill one soldier during the 
last war. But the war also makes some 
people rich; over 22,000 Americans be- 
came millionaires on war industries. But 


this “prosperity” proved to be a false 


prosperity. Wages during the World 
War were high, but prices were higher. 
Farmers who ploughed up millions of 
acres of western land to grow wheat 
during the war were left “holding the 
bag” when the war ended. They were 
burdened by huge surpluses when Euro- 
peans stopped fighting and began grow- 
ing their own food again. American 
factories also closed down. 

“Isolationists” review these events 
and point out that the present war al- 
ready has upset the United States. 
Grocers have been accused of raising 
prices on sugar and other products de- 
spite the fact that we have surpluses of 
most foods. The grocers blame nervous 
housewives who rushed to buy up sup- 
plies because they feared a_ scarcity. 
The President has acted to stop price 
rises. He has assured people that there 
is no danger of a food shortage, and 
steps will be taken to prosecute busi- 
nesses that “profiteer on Europe’s mis- 
ery.” Nevertheless, many Americans 
hope that sales of supplies to Europe 
will give a boost to recovery and cut 
down our huge army of 10,000,000 un- 
employed. 

The New York Stock Exchange ex- 
perienced a wild “war boom” in the first 
weeks of September. So-called “war 
babies”—stocks of companies making 
war supplies, like Bethlehem Steel and 
Douglas Aircraft—are in demand, and 
millions of shares a day are being 
bought and sold. These companies 
would prosper if the Neutrality Act 
were changed so that Britain and France 
could buy arms here. In fact, the steel 
industry is already booming. The Presi- 
dent is no believer in war prosperity. 
He calls war profits “fool’s gold.” But 
he advances several arguments for re- 
vision of the Neutrality Act. 


The President’s Stand 


Isolationists say that revision of the 
Neutrality Act would anger Germany 
because it “changes the rules in the 
middle of the game.” The President 
replies that the Act already has 
“changed the rules” against Britain and 
France. These two nations control the 
seas and therefore have the power to 
buy supplies from America. But we 
have robbed them of this advantage by 
embargoing arms shipments. The Presi- 
dent’s supporters add that the law now 
prevents the shipment of 700 airplanes 
already ordered by Britain and France. 

During the last session of Congress 
the President and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull tried to get the Neutrality 
Act changed to permit war-time sales 
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of arms. They said this change would 
help prevent war in Europe by warning 
Hitler that American supplies were 
ready to back up Britain and France. 
Senate “isolationists” balked and the 
President declared that he would try 
again to change the Act if war came. 
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Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Starting out as he did in 1914, 


Now that war has come the President 
has faithfully obeyed the law by declar- 
ing an embargo on munitions to the bel- 
ligerents. But he feels that the longer 
war lasts, the more danger there is that 
America will be drawn in. Public opin- 
ion polls show that Americans are 
strongly anti-Hitler, and that 87 per cent 
of the voters believe Germany's de- 
mands on Poland were unjustified. Thus 
if Germany begins to push Britain and 
France too hard, there may be increas- 
ing demands for America to help them 
with soldiers and warships. In view of 
these facts the President believes.a “cash 
and carry” plan would be a good “insur- 
ance policy” for America. It would 
supply the Allies with the arms needed 
to defeat Hitler more quickly. 


America on Guard 

The President thinks the “cash and 
carry” policy will avoid World War mis- 
takes. American ships could carry arms 
to belligerent nations. This will pre- 
vent the sinking of our vessels and the 
loss of American lives that involved us 
in quarrels with Germany in 1915-1916. 
Under the present law, moreover, other 
goods, such as oil and cotton, equally 
necessary to war, are freely carried by 
American ships. Polls of public opinion 
show that the voters are evenly divided 
over revision of the Neutrality Act. 
Other polls show them to favor strongly 
sales of food to Britain and France dur- 
ing war time, but they remain cautious 
about sales of arms. 

Two days after Britain and France 
declared war on Germany, the President 
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issued a special proclamation of United 
States Neutrality. It followed inter- 
national law—the rules by which nations 
govern their actions toward one another 
—and placed the following restric- 
tions on Americans: 1. American citi- 
zens must not enlist in belligerent arm- 
ies; 2. Must not aid the ships of a bel- 
ligerent; 3. Nor give direct help to a 
nation at war; 4. American ports shall 
not be used as a base of operations for 
foreign ships, and such ships can stay 
in our port only a limited time. In re- 
turn, the United States demands certain 
rights from belligerent nations. Accord- 
ing to international law, Americans can 
sell goods to belligerents if these goods 
are not used directly for war purposes. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
Neutrality Act of 1937 also sharply re- 
stricts the trading rights of Americans. 
The embargo law makes certain that no 
war materials are sold by the United 
States. Even the President’s “cash and 
carry” policy would restrict arms sales 
by furcing foreign nations to carry these 
war materials in their own ships. And 
until May 1, 1939, another provision of 
the Neutrality Act restricted American 
trade. It provided that the President 
could place the sale of any kind of 
goods on a “cash and carry” basis in 
order to keep our ships out of trouble. 
Under that Jaw not even flour or shoes 
could be carried to a belligerent nation 
by an American ship. This law expired 
on May 1, and an effort probably will 
be made in the special session of Con- 
gress to restore it. Suppcrters of this 
move argue that American ships travel- 
ing in war zones are likely to be tor- 
pedoed even though they are not carry- 
ing arms or munitions. “Isolationists” 
may demand a “cash and carry” restric- 
tion on sales of all goods by Americans, 
plus a strict arms embargo. 

In addition to restrictions on Amer- 
ican trade with belligerents, the Neu- 
trality Act also declares that no Amer- 
ican may travel on the ship of a bellig- 
erent nation. A 90-day period was al- 
lowed, however, to give Americans time 
to get home from Europe. This should 
help avoid the disputes which arose 
during the World War. In 1915 the 
sinking of the British liner Lusitania 
cost the lives of many Americans and 
inflamed opinion against Germany. Al- 
ready, the present war has cost the lives 
of several Americans who were return- 
ing home on the British liner Athenia. 
As a further precaution, Secretary Hull 
said Americans would not be granted 
passports for travel abroad unless it was 
absolutely necessary. 

One popular provision of the Neutral- 
ity Act bans loans to belligerents. An- 
other law, the Johnson Act, also prevents 
nations that have failed to pay their 
World War debts from raising money in 


the United States. These laws are based 


on the World War lesson which taught 
us that people “think through their 
pocketbooks.” During the World War 
the American banking firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan raised several billion dollars for 
Britain and France by selling bonds to 
Americans. These American dollars went 
abroad to fight for the Allies. And nat- 
urally the Americans who owned them 
were anxious for Britain and France to 
win so that these dollars would be re- 
turned. These loans, plus the German 
submarine campaign, plus the American 
feeling that Britain and France were 
fighting for democracy against German 
“militarism,” helped draw us into war 
in 1917. The President believes that 
these roads to war have been blocked, 
but he still favors “methods short of 
war” to help curb aggressor nations. 
“Isolationists” declare that the President 
has a “save the world” plan in mind 
that will lead us down the same old road 
to war against German “militarism.” 


“Limited Emergency” 
Further dramatic events directed the 
people’s attention to war problems. The 
President declared a state of “limited 
national emergency” that authorized: 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Because Congress wants to go home? 


1. An increase in army recruiting and in 
the National Guard and Marines; 2. An 
increase in the enlisted force of the navy; 
3. The granting of $500,000 to the State 
Department to bring Americans out of 
war zones; 4. An increase in the FBI 
(G-Men) personnel as a move against 
spies and foreign agents who might try 
to wreck our factories. 

As part of his policy of protecting the 
New World from outside aggression, the 
President repeated his promise to defend 
Canada in case she were invaded. The 
United States also prepared to take part 
in a conference of Latin American na- 
tions in Panama this month. This meet- 
ing will make plans so that all nations of 
the Americas can work together in pro- 
tecting their neutrality during the 
European war. 
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Introduction 


EW more important economic ques- 
tions confront the people of the 


United States than that of what pol- 
icy we shall pursue in dealing with the 
railroads. Formerly, the railroads were 
regarded as property which did not dif- 
fer much in its nature from other private 
property. Today, however, that idea no 
longer seems adequate. Those who are 
familiar with the past and present con- 
ditions in the railroad business, who 
have followed closely the development 
of government regulation, are but too 
keenly aware that the railroad problem 
is not solved. Whether the one million 
railroad employees are going to remain 
in private employment or become gov- 
ernment employees is a question which 
this year’s debates by high school stu- 
dents will help the people of the United 
States to answer. It is an indication of 
the timeliness of this question that the 
National University Extension Associa- 
tion has chosen it for nation-wide use 
this year by high school debating 
leagues. 


A Century of Growth 


Practically speaking, the importance 
of railroads in our transportation system 
dates from 1830, the year in which the 
first steam locomotive operated on an 
American railroad. There were about 
22 miles of line built then. In 1840 this 
had increased to 2,818 miles; in 1850 
to 9,021 miles; in 1900 to 193,346; in 
1987 to 251,829 miles. 

The history of the American railroads 
can be divided into three fairly well- 
defined periods. From 188v to the Civil 
War was an era of unrestrained develop- 
ment. The general public was eager to 
see expansion in the growing network of 
railroad lines. Extensive land grants 
and financial aid were given freely by 
the government, and railroad securities 
found a ready market on favorable 
terms. 


The next period was from the end of 
the Civil War until 1887. It ushered in 
the era of railroad regulation by indi- 
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Operate the Railroads? 


A Debate on the National High School 
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railroads. 


RESOLVED: That the Federal Government should own and operate the 





vidual states. Speculative building, un- 
fair discrimination in rates and service, 
and ruinous competition aroused a 
strong public opinion. This spirit of 
antagonism was greatest in the central 
agricultural states and was crystallized 
early in the ’70’s in the legislation known 
as the Granger Laws. In most cases, 
however, the laws were overturned upon 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


Government Steps In 


The third period was characterized 
by the development of federal railroad 
regulation. It began with the Act to 
Regulate Commerce in 1887, which had 
two major objectives: (1) To insure a 
just and reasonable rate structure, and 
(2) to prevent unfair practices. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was es- 
tablished to carry out these aims. Owing 
to the open hostility of the railroads and 
a series of court decisions which left 
the Commission no power to fix rates, 
federal regulation was largely ineffective 
for two decades. 

The Hepburn Act of 1906 greatly ex- 
tended the powers of the Commission. 
Its jurisdiction now included express 
and sleeping car companies, pipe lines, 
and industrial railroads. The power to 
fix maximum rates, after complaints and 
hearings, was granted. 

Still another phase of regulation be- 
gan with the Transportation Act of 
1920. This Act gave the Commission 
control of new railroad building, of 
abandonment of existing lines, supervi- 
sion over security issues, and provided 
new machinery for controlling labor dis- 
putes. 

In spite of all this legislation the rail- 
roads still to a large degree make their 
own rates, although they are subject to 
review by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Except in matters of safety, 
the Commission has no power over pas- 
senger service, and very little control is 
exercised over freight service, as dis- 
tinguished from rates. The railroads 
also select and pay their officers without 
supervision. 


When in 1917 all efforts were cen- 
tered upon winning the war, one of the 
most vital links in our national organi- 
zation was the railroads. Upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the President on De- 
cember 26, 1917, directed the taking 
over of the railroads as a war measure. 
They remained in federal control for 
some sixteen months. The total cost to 
the Federal Treasury for this operation 
was $1,123,000,000. The important 
point which deserves to be stressed in 
this connection is that the results of 
federal control do not constitute a sound 
argument either for or against govern- 
ment ownership. Rather it shows the 
dislocations and economic burdens 
caused by war. Ownership remained in 
private companies, with operation di- 
rected by the government. Federal con- 
trol in this instance had neither the ad- 
vantages nor the disadvantages of per- 
manent government ownership and con- 
trol. 


Railroads Meet Competition 


About twenty years ago the develop- 
ment of motor trucks, busses, and pri- 
vate passenger cars on the one hand and 
of highways on the other reached the 
point where automotive transportation 
became a serious competitor of the rail- 
roads. The disturbing influence of this 
highway transportation ‘has been even 
more marked in recent years. The com- 
parison of freight ton-miles handled by 
the principal transportation agencies in 
the years 1926 and 1937 shows the 
trend very clearly. While the steam 
railways suffered a decrease of 18.9% 
in freight ton-miles handled in eleven 
years, inter-city trucks increased by 
84.8% their number of freight ton-miles. 


It is interesting to note that compe- 
tition with the trucks and busses has 
forced the railroads to go into the truck 
and bus business. This has been done 
usually through subsidiary and affiliated 
companies. In May, 1936, the Class I 
railroads alone had a financial interest 
in 128 highway enterprises of over $43,- 
000,000. Other forms of transportation 
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which have given the railroads serious 
competition are oil pipelines, inland 
waterways, and airplanes. 

Although the condition of the rail- 
roads has been bad since the beginning 
of the depression, in 1938 they had their 
worst year since the World War, with 
the single exception of 1932. Freight 
traffic declined 24.3% below 1930, and 
passenger traffic 19.3%. 


Defining the Terms 


In the proposition, “Resolved: That 
the Federal Government should own and 
operate the railroads,” three terms re- 
quire definition. By “own” is meant 
the purchase of the railroad properties 
by cash or bond payments. If pur- 
chased by the Government, the rail- 
roads could be “operated” directly 
through a bureau, or operated indirectly 
through a governmentally owned cor- 

ration. 

The third term in the proposition is 
“railroads.” What is a railroad? Very 
often railroad companies own and oper- 
ate through holding companies motor 
trucks, bus lines, air lines, and steam- 
ship lines. These obviously are not 
railroads and cannot be classed as rail- 
roads. On the other hand, railroads 
operate many incidental services, such 
as delivery services, hotel and restaurant 
services, and the like. The term in our 
proposition, however, includes the own- 
ership and operation of these incidental 
services, but does not include the own- 
ership and operation of other types of 
transportation. 

Broadly defined, the term would in- 
clude all forms of transportation that are 
carried on rails, such as urban, street, 
subway and elevated railways. How- 
ever, when we speak of railroads in this 
debate, we mean the steam railroads, 
although the motive power of many of 
them is now supplied by electricity and 
oil. 

Furthermore, all railroad companies 
can be divided into three groups: Class 
I, those having annual operating reve- 
nues of moré than one million dollars; 
Class II, those having annual operating 
revenues of more than one hundred 
thousand dollars; Class III, those having 
annual operating revenues of less than 
one hundred thousand dollars. The 
Class I railroads earned 98.5% of the 
total operating revenue in 1937. 

With this information as a_back- 
ground, we can proceed to examine 
some of the arguments both for and 
against the proposition. 


Affirmative Brief 


I. The present system of private owner- 
ship and regulation has resulted in 
serious evils. 


Senator Wheeler, Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
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Senate, says, “One of the most compel- 
ling reasons for government ownership 
is the possibility of establishing a much 
fairer and sounder rate structure. The 
present system of rate-making has led to 
a rate structure which is beyond under- 
standing and which follows neither rea- 
son nor logic.” , 

Under private ownership the main 
object of the management of the rail- 
roads is to run them so as to earn the 
largest practicable net profits. Poor ser- 
vice costs less than good service; private 
companies, therefore, are inclined to 
give the worst service that the public 
will tolerate. There are countless ex- 
amples of unjust discriminations be- 
tween persons, places, and commodities. 
For example, from Yankton, South Da- 
kota to Duluth, Minnesota the rate for 
hauling a bushel of wheat is 15.9 cents, 
though the distance is only 424 miles; 
while from Buffalo to New York City, 
436 miles, the price is four cents a bush- 
el, or about one-quarter as much. 

Roundabout routes for hauling freight 
to keep traffic on the rails of a single 
system entails great waste for which 
there is no good excuse. Millions of 
ton-miles are wasted in unnecessarily 
long hauls between points of origin and 
destination. A classic illustration is the 
movement of traffic from Oregon east by 
a route which first moves hundreds of 
miles south. According to the Report 
of the Conclusion of the National Trans- 
portation Committee, “The present prac- 
tices lead to grotesque results.” 

There are at present numerous and 
expensive duplications of train service. 
There are seven railroad lines between 
St. Louis and Kansas City. As many as 
five scheduled freight trains a day move 
each way on one of these lines. There 
are over forty regularly used through- 
merchandise car routes, or runs, between 
New York and Chicago. In both cases, 
seldom are all the cars well loaded; sel- 
dom do the locomotives pull as many 
cars as they could. This same duplica- 
tion of service is likewise true of pas- 
senger trains. 

Metropolitan terminals have resulted 
in unnecessary duplication of facilities. 
Railroads have insisted on separate ter- 
minals in metropolitan areas for purely 
competitive advantage. This duplica- 
tion of passenger terminals, freight 
houses, switching facilities, lighterage 
and car-float facilities, and assembly 
yards prevails at every important ter- 
minal point, and results in high costs 
and great waste. This burden upon 
shippers is indefensible. . 


II. Government ownership will be an ef- 
fective remedy for the existing evils. 


Government ownership would in sev- 
eral ways reduce the cost of rendering 
transportation service. Among other 
things, it can concentrate the manage- 


ment in the hands of a smaller number 
of officers; it can standardize methods 
and equipment; it can handle traffic by 
the least expensive route available in 
each case; and it can eliminate duplica- 
tions of service which are now caused by 
the competition of rival lines. 


Consolidation would make it practi- 
cable to reorganize all the terminals as 
joint terminals, which would effect a 
large saving. By the complete pooling 
of freight cars, a consolidated railroad 
system could make a further reduction 
in the cost of handling it. Much of the 
waste of hauling freight cars empty and 
having thousands standing idle most of 
the year could be eliminated. By the 
creation of a single national network 
with regional divisions other unneces- 
sary overhead expenses could be elimi- 
nated. According to the Report of the 
Conclusion of the National Transporta- 
tion Committee, several hundred million 
dollars could be saved, enough to pay 
interest on a large part of the outstand- 
ing railroad bonds. 

The Report also estimates that less 
than a 20% increase in traffic would put 
most of the railroads on an earning basis. 
In view of this margin of loss and of the 
very great savings possible under gov- 
ernment ownership through consolida- 
tion, their outlook would be vastly im- 
proved. 


ITI. Government credit will be available 
for the rehabilitation of the rail- 
roads. 


With government ownership the 
credit of the Federal Government would 
be available immediately for the rehabil- 
itation of the roads. The difficulties 
which the railroads have had in obtain- 
ing new capital would be eliminated. 
Present railroad bonds bear interest at 
an average rate of about 4.5%, while 
the average of government bond inter- 
est rates is about 2.5%. If the govern- 
ment would take over the railroad obli- 
gations, the reduction in fixed charges 
would be a substantial sum. 

The railroads are badly in need of 
physical reconditioning. The London 
Financial News has calculated that dur- 
ing the seven years from 1929-1936 the 
American railway system ran fully two 
billion dollars behind in its maintenance 
expenditures. Fewer than ten per cent 
of the 27,800 freight locomotives can 
be classed as truly modern. Present 
orders for new freight locomotives 
amount to only a little over four hun- 
dred. Such an annual buying rate in- 
dicates a turnover of the freight loco- 
motive inventory but once in seventy 
years. This means antiquated equip- 
ment, higher revair costs, and higher 
general expenses. 

On the Burlington, for example, main- 
tenance costs for the new Diesel loco- 

(Concluded on page 20-S) 
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NOTHING is more closely bound up with the exciting 
saga of America’s growth than the development of the 
nation’s railroads. Railroad building was a dominant fac- 
tor in the swift expansion of the country in the past 75 
years. Today, the United States has more miles of rail- 


roads than any country in the world. The prosperity of 
the railroads has always been closely linked to the pros- 
perity of the entire nation. The very indispensability of 
the railroads has created problems demanding close 
regulation by the government. This pictorial map, pre- 


‘FEDERAL REGULATION 
OF RAILROADS 


1887—Inierstate Commerce 
Act Set up ICC to regulate 
R.Rs.; 1906—Hepburn Act: 
Strengthened ICC; 1916—Ad- 
emson 8 Hour Day Low; 1918 
—Federal Control of Reilroads 
during the War; 1920—{Esch- 
Cummings) Act: Returned Roil- 
roads to Companies; 1926— 
Railway Lobor Act: Established, 
Notional Mediation Board to 
prevent strikes; 1933—Emer- 
gency Tronsportation Act: Es- 
tablished Federal Co-ordinoter 
of Transportation for two 
yeors; 1939—Chandler Act 
permits financial reorgoniza- 
tion of railroads. 
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pared exclusively for Scholastic, shows some of the high- 
lights of railroad history and suggests some of the reasons 
why the railroads have become one of the major problems 
confronting America today. It is against this background 
that the government ownership question must be debated. 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 








Keystone 


The President delivers a message to Congress, outlining plans 
to “promote the general welfare” of all the people. 














Cartoonist Berg of the Christian Science 
Monitor draws America’s “First line of 
defense” against all enemies, while Car- 
toonist Amadee of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch sketches in the “Supreme Law” 
of our land as the Welfare of the People. 








66 HERE ought to be no New 
England man, no New Yorker, 
known on the continent; but all 
of us Americans!” This desire for a 
United States of America was ex- 
pressed in 1765 by Christopher Gads- 
den at a colonial congress in New York. 
Eleven years later, in 1776, the thir- 
teen states drew up a Declaration of 
Independence in which they called 
themselves the United States of Amer- 
ica. But during the “critical period” 
which followed the Revolution, General 
Washington wrote pessimistically: “I 
predict the worst consequences from a 
half-starved, limping government, tot- 
tering at every step.” He had a right 
to be gloomy. The Second Continental 
Congress, which met in Philadelphia on 
May 10, 1775, had drawn up a plan of 
union called the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, which formed little more than a 
“league of friendship.” The states be- 
came thirteen quarreling “nations,” jeal- 
ous of their own rights, and deaf to Con- 
gress’ appeals for unity, while debts and 
prices mounted. 


A Nation Is Born 

This was the unhappy picture when 
the Constitutional Convention in Phila- 
delphia in 1787 put the finishing touches 
on a document which began: 

“We, the People of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect Union 
.. promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty . . . do 
ordain and establish this Constitution 


“We the people” did not include all 
the people in 1789—in fact it was not 
until the 20th century that all adults 


“We the people” get our Constitution. This tableau shows 
the signing of that document by the “Founding Fathers.” 


gained the right to vote. Since most 
states limited the suffrage to property 
owners, only about 160,000 out of 3,- 
000,000 people voted for delegates to 
the state conventions which approved 
the Constitution. Suspicious critics of 
the Constitution were won over by the 
promise of a Bill of Rights guaranteeing 
freedom of speech, assembly, press and 
religion from invasion by the Federal 
Government. These vital freedoms will 
be discussed in the next few issues. 


The Powers of Government 

The Constitution was established to 
promote, among other things, “the gen- 
eral welfare.” And in Article I, Section 
8 it empowers the Congress “to lay and 
collect taxes . . . to provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the 
United States.” This would seem to 
confer wide powers over social and eco- 
nomic matters. But the Supreme Court 
has generally interpreted these clauses 
to mean that they cannot be exercised 
except through the powers specifically 
granted to Congress, such as “to regu- 
late commerce,” “to coin money,” etc., 
while all other powers not specially 
mentioned are reserved to the states. 

Statesmen have been arguing since 
1789 over just how much power the 
Federal and state governments should 
have to gain the objective of “general 
welfare.” The Federalists, led by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, believed that the Con- 
stitution should grant the Federal Gov- 
ernment every possible power. The 
anti-Federalists, led by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, believed that “that government is 
best which governs least.” They ac- 
cused the Federalists of trying to de- 
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2. THE GENERAL WELFARE 


Democracy must promote the “general welfare” while 
preserving individual liberty. Only whole-hearted local, 
state, and federal cooperation can gain this objective. 
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Citizens defend their country during a war. In return their 
nation is expected to aid them in times of stress, as in the case 


stroy democracy by invading states’ 
rights. Jefferson called his political 
party “Republican,” but the Federalists 
named it “Democratic.” In 1828 An- 
drew Jackson won the Presidency by 
gaining the support of western farmers. 
His party was called “Democratic-Re- 
publican,” later shortened to Democ- 
ratic, which it remains today. 


Party Politics 

In 1860, the Democrats were divided 
over slavery, and the Republican party, 
formed in 1854, elected Abraham Lin- 
coln president. During the next fifty 
years of rapid industrial growth, the Re- 
publicans favored a strong central gov- 
ernment and rejected the states’ rights 
pleas of the Democrats. Since the elec- 
tion and re-election of Roosevelt (1932- 
1936), the two major parties have large- 
ly reversed their historic positions. Now 
the Republicans accuse the President of 
destroying states’ rights, while New Deal 
Democrats argue that a strong Federal 
government is needed to “promote the 
general welfare.” 

Republicans and conservative Demo- 
crats believe that an increase in Federal 
power will destroy the rights of the 
states and private citizens. They de- 
plore Federal crop control laws as “regi- 
mentation”; denounce the Wagner Act 
as a “one-sided” law to aid unions and 
punish employers; blame New Deal 
spending policies for slowing business 
recovery; and insist that unemployment 
relief administration should be turned 
over to the states. 

New Dealers argue that farming, 
labor, and relief problems are nation- 
wide and cannot be handled by the 
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states alone. Floods, droughts, hurri- 
canes, depressions, rapid transportation, 
the growth of huge corporations, and 
the concentration of wealth have cre- 
ated many problems which the founders 
of the nation, accustomed to small, local 
agricultural communities in stagecoach 
days, could not foresee. Thus a condi- 
tion has arisen, promoted by certain 
court decisions, wherein a lack of Fed- 
eral action, plus the inability of the 
states to act on problems which cut 
across state lines, have left a “no man’s 
land” that injured the “general welfare.” 


National and State Action 

Democratic America thus faces this 
problem today: The Federal govern- 
ment must “promote the general wel- 
fare” by solving nation-wide problems, 
and still allow states and local commu- 
nities the freedom to direct those activi- 
ties which clearly are local, such as edu- 
cation, roads, water supply, health, rec- 
reation, and police protection. No one 
is sure where the line between national 
and local action should be drawn. But 
it is plain that democracy’s hold on its 
people will continue only so long as it 
acts effectively to solve those problems 
that affect vast groups of people. 

“General welfare” implies that democ- 
racy is inspired by broad humane feel- 
ings toward all citizens. Ideally, each 
able-bodied person should provide for 
himself and his family. But when disas- 
ters and economic distress destroy this 
normal condition, it becomes the defi- 
nite concern of government to relieve 
such suffering and promote the welfare 
of its weakest members. A democrat is 
friendly to the other fellow. 


International 


of widespread unemployment (left) or a disaster like the 
hurricane (above) that struck New England last year. 






















Farmers (above) learn how Government 
crop control program will aid them. Or- 
phan boys (below) in one of many New 
York State welfare institutions get the 
chance to become happy, useful citizens. 










































Railroad Debate 
(Concluded from page 16-S) 


motives is 4.84 cents per train mile; for 
old steam locomotives of the same ca- 
pacity, it is 28.98 cents a train mile. 
The head of General Motors Diesel Sub- 
sidiary recently declared that the roads 
could save fifty-two million dollars an- 
nually by putting three thousand Diesels 
into switching service. 

With the much-needed capital the 
government could use the best techni- 
cal skill and knowledge in the country 
to bring other improvements in service. 
Lightweight cars, low-alloy steels, new 
types of passenger and freight cars, and 
other products of scientific progress will 
be available. The improved service at 
less cost would enable the railroads to 
compete successfully with other forms 
of transportation. 


Negative Brief 
I. The privately owned railroads of the 
United States have adequately 
served the public. 

Private enterprise has produced a 
high standard of rail transportation in 
the United States, and with its techni 
cal skill and knowledge is still making 
vast improvements in its services. In 
spite of the depression difficulties, rail- 
road service is better today than it ever 
was previously. For one thing, freight 
service is more than fifty percent faster 
than it was in 1920. Also, improve- 
ment in passenger service has been out- 
standing. There has been a vast in- 
crease in the number of private com- 
partments, bedrooms, and drawing 
rooms. The brass-railed observation 
platform has given way to enclosed end- 
cars with glassed-in observation lounges. 
Automatic telephone systems, air-condi- 
tioning, maid and valet services, barbers 
and bath attendants, and reclining 
coach chairs are all being taken for 
granted. There are many new and lux- 
urious trains of varied capacities. 

Formerly the typical large railway 
station in the United States was ugly, 
dark, and inconvenient. The construc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Station and the 
Grand Central Terminal in New York, 
and the Union Terminals in Chicago 
and Kansas City, to mention but a few, 
gave the United States passenger ter- 
minals which in cost, size, convenience, 
and architectural beauty are unsur- 
passed in the world. 

Leaders in the movement for indus- 
trial: safety for twenty-five years, the 
railroads have cut their rate of casualties 
of all sorts to only about one-fourth of 
what it was in 1913. In 1938 they es- 
tablished the best all-around safety rec- 
ord they had ever made. 

In the movement for greater operat- 
ing efficiency the railroads have spent 
huge sums in improvements, During 
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the period irom 1920-1930 they spent 
annually for new lines, extensions, addi- 
tions, and betterments sums ranging 
from a low 342 million in 1922 to a high 
666 million in 1926—in spite of the fact 
that traffic was declining. 

The railroads have also decreased 
rates. In 1921 with wages lower than 
they are today, the average cost for 
hauling one thousand tons of freight 
one mile was $10.78. Today, the aver- 
age cost is about $6.75. No other rail- 
roads in the world, except those of Japan 
and India, get so little for moving a ton 
of freight a mile—and the average pay 
of railroad workers in those countries is 
but a small fraction of that of American 
railroad men. 

Likewise, passenger fares have de- 
creased from an average of more than 
three cents a mile to approximately two 
cents a mile. Many excursion rates have 
been inaugurated for the benefit of the 
public, such as the World’s Fair rates 
this last summer. It should be remem- 
bered that from these passenger and 
freight rates the entire cost of the ser- 
vice performed, of the maintenance and 
improvement of equipment, and the 
payment of taxes must be met. 


II. Government ownership would throw 
an increasing financial burden upon 
the country. 

It is conservatively estimated that the 
Federal Government would have to pay 
from 19 billion to 22 billion dollars for 
the railroads, which would be a very 
large addition to the national debt: Even 
over a long-term purchasing period the 
payments would still be large. In view 
of present conditions it would be noth- 
ing short of foolhardiness to impose 
upon the Federal Government, either 
directly or indirectly, the additional 
financial strain involved in buying up 
the railroad systems. 

Another important item that must be 
taken into consideration is the loss of 
taxes. Railroad taxes have been increas- 
ing annually, and the loss would be no 
small amount. This loss would be felt 
more by the local communities than by 
the Federal Government, since three- 
fourths of all railroad taxes are state and 
local taxes. This loss of taxes would be 
especially hard upon school districts in 
various sections of the country. Total 
tax revenues from the railroads have in- 
creased from $98,034,593 in 1910 to 
$333,013,174 in 1937. 


III, Government ownership of the rail- 
roads would produce serious politi- 
cal evils. 

Government concerns do not depend 
for their solvency on the way they are 
managed. They can always call on the 
taxpayers, and therefore the pressure for 
results is less urgent. Transferring costs 
from the user of a service to the tax- 
payer does not necessarily decrease the 
cost. It simply conceals it, Further- 


more, under government ownership the 
management could not use the same 
free hand as a private management can 
in advancing in the official ranks the fit 
and keeping out the unfit. Even the 
best civil service rules keep out only 
the wholly incompetent, not the com- 
paratively incompetent. 

The appropriations for railway im- 


_ provements and extensions would be- 


come means by which the members of 
Congress could secure votes. With gov- 
ernment credit available to the railroads, 
there would be great political pressure 
for the modernization of equipment and 
facilities. This political pressure would 
lead to unwise, wasteful, and expensive 
construction. For instance, the build- 
ing of railroad stations would be done 
in the same manner as the building of 
post offices. The waste that would be 
caused by making railway improve- 
ments on the “pork barrel” plan would 
be so enormous that the railroad debt 
would amount to incalculable figures. 
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O upstart of fame is John F. 
N Kieran, whose knowledge of 
Greek philosophers, obscure 
composers, classic poetry, ornithol- 
ogy, and other erudite subjects not 
usually considered within the ken of 
a sports writer amazes the millions 
who listen to “Information, Please” 
on Tuesday nights. He was recog- 
nized as a journalistic §phe- 
nomenon long before radio 
discovered him. Brooks Atkin- 
son, New York Times drama 
critic and one of its ace intel- 
lectuals, was among the first 
to spot him as a man of more 
than ordinary parts. When Mr. 
Kieran was introduced to Mr. 
Atkinson’s wife, Oriana, he re- 
plied with the verse from Ten- 
nyson’s ballad: 
My heart is wasted with my woe, 
Oriana, ‘ 
There is no rest for me below, 
Oriana... 


“That,” says Mr. Atkinson, 
“is the first time that anyone 
ever recognized the literary 
ancestry of my wife's name.” 

Some years ago, when Will- 
iam Lyon Phelps was asked to 
write his estimate of the 
Times, he startled the august 
powers behind that paper by 
passing over its other admir- 
able qualities and lighting, 
with two glowing sentences, 
on Mr. Kieran’s column. It is 
generally conceded that noth- 
ing like that column—“Sports 
of the Times’—was ever seen 
before among sports pages. 
Mr. Kieran knows the things about 
sports that every sports writer is €x- 
pected to know—and a good many 
that are not required. 

“How many baseball players were 
on base,” asked the master of cere- 
monies one night on “Information, 
Please,” “when Casey struck out?” 
When his fellow experts had given 
up, Kieran waved his hand. “There 
must have been two,” he said. 
“Right,” said the m. c., “but how did 
you know?” “Well,” said Mr. Kieran, 
“it’s in the last verse of the poem”— 
and he quoted it: 

But when the dust had lifted 

And they saw what had occurred, 

There was Blakey safe at second, 

And Flynn a’hugegin’ third. 

\_ en James J. Braddock, conten- 
der for the world’s heavyweight 
championship, got tangled in a law- 
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suit with the Madison Square Garden 
Corporation, Kieran devoted his col- 
umn to a legal brief which bristled 
with Latin, drew heavily upon 
phrases the meaning of which only 
lawyers could determine, and forti- 
fied his mock case with copious cita- 
tions from Coke, Blackstone and the 
Admiralty Reports. On the occasion 
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By Stanley High 


of an international cup race off New- 
port, R. I., he drew upon his extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the lingo of 
the sea to prepare, without reference 
to the books, a primer of nautical 
terms. 

“About a century ago,” ran the in- 
troduction to a recent column on 
horse-racing, “an English author 
named Isaac D’Israeli, the father of 
Benjamin D'Israeli (Lord Beacons- 
field), turned out a four-volume set 
entitled Literary Curiosities. Very 
good reading they are, too.” All this 
was part of a discussion Mr. Kieran 
had been carrying on concerning the 
names of race-horses. He had dis- 
covered that a horse which lately had 
paid $37.10 at Tropical Park went by 
the name of “Holluschick.” “Whoever 
named that horse,” wrote Kieran, 
“was probably a reader of Rudyard 


Kipling’s rhymes . . . The only place 
this observer ever encountered that 
name was in “The Rhyme of the 
Three Sealers’: 
He'll have no more of the crawling sea 
That made him suffer so; 
But he'll lie down on the killing grounds 
Where the holluschickie go! 


“In the bright lexicon of Kipling a 
holluschickie is a young seal.” 
The name of a horse running 
at Saratoga was “Wainamoi- 
nen.” Mr. Kieran traced that 
to the name of the hero of the 
Kalevala, a Finnish epic. He 
also called attention to “the 
egregious error” of naming 
one of the starters at the Ken- 
sington Derby “Alcibiades” 
when it was a filly; and of Sir 
Gallahad 3rd, spelled with an 
extra “],” and of a colt named 
“Pagliacci” —-“which was a 
little too much, being plural.” 
It should have been “Pagliac- 
cio.” “Dauber,” which won 
last year’s Preakness, Mr. Kie- 
ran spotted as a name lifted 
out of Masefield’s great sea 
poem “Dauber”; two horses, 
Eponine and Fantine, were 
named from Hugo's Les Mis- 
erables, and “Peplum,” from 
the stables of C. V. Whitney, 
could only refer to “a rather 
short outer garment worn in 


; KIERAN the days of Gaius Julius Cae- 
GOT THAT WAY 


Sar. 


Mr. Kieran denies that his 
memory is out of the ordinary. 

“I remember what I’m inter- 

ested in,” he says. “Everybody 

does. I just happen to be interested 
in a lot of things—most of them, luck- 


ily, the kind that don’t cost much.” 


For the stocking of his mind he has, 
so far as I could discover, no tricks 
and very little technique. 

Under pressure, however, he did 
own up to a motto. It is that line, 
once dear to the heart of every par- 
ent: “Improve each shining hour.” 
The best explanation of John Kieran 
is that he improves it. 

He improves it in all seasons and 
circumstances. In his pack, in France, 
he carried Tennyson’s poems, Thor- 
eau’s Walden and Carlyle’s French 
Revolution—one or the other of 
which, according to his comrades-in- 
arms, he unslung whenever the com- 
¢ yhalted. For service at the front 
he had vest-pocket editions of Robert 
Browning and several of Shake- 
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WAKE UP, AMERICA! TIME TO STUMP THE 
EXPERTS. You know that clarion call peculiar to 
Tuesday nights and “Information, Please.” It’s a 
sign in many a home for chairs to be hitched closer 
to the radio in order not to miss a bit of wit, a 
piece of information, or (how superior this makes 
us all feel) to be in at the actual stumping. (Even 
Mr. Kieran, our hero, who appears to know all the 
answers, sometimes misses.) It’s tops in popularity 
with individuals and with assorted group, and we 
have even heard of high school classes using it as 
a part of their eternal search after knowledge! 





speare’s plays. He tucked them in 
his tunic. The habit persists. A book 
in his pocket is as much a part of 
Kieran’s wardrobe as his hat. 

At home, however late he reaches 
it, he always reads, but never in bed. 
He spends little time on current fic- 
tion but, at least once a year, re-reads 
Hugo's Les Miserables, which he has 
put down as the greatest of all fiction; 
Pickwick Papers, and Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair and Pendennis, and his 
favorite half-dozen Shakespearian 
plays. His knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures he credits to the fact that in al- 
most every hotel where he has had 
time on his hands he has found a 
Gideon Bible. 

Neither Mr. Kieran nor his brow 
was built to wear the laurel wreath 
which the public has bestowed upon 
him. In person he is small, rosy and 
bashful. Mr. Kieran’s modesty con- 
ceals many things, among them a 
considerable streak of pugnacity. 
Among the Irish of his youth he was 
one of the “fightenest.” During the 
World War, for bloodying the nose 
of a much-hated non-com, his grate- 
ful comrades gave him the title of 
“The Battling Supply Sargeant.” 
Some years later, when an offensive 
sports writer attempted one day to 
horn in.on his spot in the press box, 
Kieran fought him to a standstill. 

This belligerency, now and then, 
is given more refined employment. 
Early this year, Mr. Kieran was asked 
to speak before the students and fac- 
ulty in one of the country’s swankiest 
preparatory schools. The prospect 
was not particularly pleasing but, 
having only emerged from under his 
modest bushel, he accepted. At the 
appointed time a professor appeared, 
looking dubiously down his nose, to 
act as chairman. It was not usual, 
began the professor, to invite sports 
writers to this platform. That was a 
slur on Mr. Kieran, and his Irish 
mounted. But the guest of the even- 
ing, said the professor, was no ordi- 
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nary sports writer. That reflected 
on the profession and Kieran got 
good and mad. To top it off and put 
the squirming speaker permanently 
in his place, the professor wound up 
with a salvo of Latin. 

“But the Lerd,” says Kieran, “de- 
livered him into my hands.” 

Upon arising, Mr. Kieran bowed 
and in his gentlest manner pointed 
out that the professor had erred. He 
gave the quotation correctly and pro- 
ceeded to make a short speech—in 
Latin. 

Some part of the explanation for 
Mr. Kieran’s amazingly well-stocked 
mind goes to heredity. He was lucky 
in his parents. His father, Dr. James 
M. Kieran, was president of Hunter 
College in New York City. He was 
also something of an amateur natur- 
alist. His mother was an accom- 
plished musician and a student of lit- 
erature, who made it a point to plant 
the world’s best books under the 
noses of her children. 

Jack was the smallest of the seven 
children and the nearest thing to a 
prodigy. His first exploits in the field 
of knowledge were musical. At four 
he began to pick out, with one finger, 
the opera melodies he heard his 
mother play on the piano. A little 
later, with more fingers, he was work- 
ing them out for himself. He showed 
no disposition toward a musical ca- 
reer, but by the time he was ten he 
was on familiar terms with many of 
the great composers.’ He has kept 
up the acquaintance. 

Mr. Kieran was graduated, cum 
laude, from Fordham University in 
1912 with the assurance from his 
father that if he had been a less dis- 
tinguished shortstop he would prob- 
ably have been a more distinguished 
student. For a year he taught a coun- 
try school in Dutchess County. He 
had two pupils, got $10 a week, ven- 
tured with his spare time into the 
poultry business, and that proving 
unprofitable, settled down with two 
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volumes of Blackstone, which, un- 
stimulated by any urge toward the 
law, he nonetheless read twice from 
His own observa- 
tions — Kieran’s commentaries on 
Blackstone—filled two large note- 
books. 

A year of school-teaching decided 
Mr. Kieran against it. In the fall of 
1913, he was back in New York with 
a job as timekeeper for a sewer con- 
struction gang and an eye on journal- 
ism. That was the year he studied 
French. His job was an hour’s sub- 
way ride from his home. He made 
the trip, six days a week, with a 
French book and a dictionary. That 
gave him twelve hours a week for 
twelve months. “You can learn a lot 
of French in that time,” he says—and 
he did. The next year, having made 
the New York Times with several 
short pieces on the flora and fauna of 
Dutchess County, he was given a 
place as sports writer on the bottom 
rung of that newspaper's sky-tipped 
ladder. Shortly thereafter he fell in 
love with another Times employee, 
whom he married a few months be- 
fore his National Guard regiment was 
sent to the Mexican border. His out- 
fit in France, the 11th Engineers, was 
the first American regiment under 
fire. 

After the war he worked for sev- 
eral New York newspapers, but in 
1927 he returned to the Times with 
a sports column of his own—the first 
signed daily column which it had 
ever printed. 

Mr. Kieran declared that his luck- 
iest break, in the pursuit of learning, 
came when his paper assigned him to 
go on the road with one or the other 
of New York’s baseball teams. “No- 
body on a ball team,” he explains, 
“gets up early and I had almost every 
morning to myself.” As a result he can 
tell you the culture potential of every 
major league city in the country and 
the accessibility to the best hotels of 
all the most-promising parks and mu- 
seums. It was in the St. Louis library 
that he made the acquaintance of 
Marcel Proust, who was under ban 
in the New York library. His Chicago 
hotel was two blocks from the Chi- 
cago Art Institute and Mr. Kieran 
knows everything of importance in 
it. When the games of one world 
series in Pittsburgh happened to co- 
incide with an International Art Ex- 
hibition, Mr. Kieran put in every 
morning among pictures. 


(Concluded on page 26-E) 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


N encouraging opening for a new 
year of Round Table contributions 
is the publication of the first three 
poems. The two writers sent in many 
contributions last year, refusing to be 
daunted by as many rejection slips. I 
was glad to accept finally poems by writ- 
ers who showed steady improvement 
because of continued effort. I do not 
know just how we learn to write, but it 
is certainly true that we cannot learn 
without constant trial and error. 

When we are palpitating with the en- 
thusiasm of a new idea, we find it easy 
to write the first draft. The second is 
harder. And I wonder how many of us 
ever write the third—or fourth. Yet, 
thoughtful, purposeful rewriting—and 
by this I do not mean recopying, but 
rethinking, reorganizing, rewording—is 
most important. You may prefer to carry 
on the rearranging process in your mind 
before you write rather than to write 
and rewrite, but somewhere between 
first inspection and finished product the 
process must come. 

In this poem, brevity and concise illus- 
tration present an idea worth discussion. 
Is the writer’s experience true to your 
ownP 


Relativity 


J saw an ocean, 

Grand, immense, 

But grander I. 

I stood defiant, 

Forward, bold, 

Challenging the sky, 

I was almighty 

Till I heard 

A lark finch call, 

I didn’t realize 

Till then 

That I was small. 
Richard Charles Avedon, 15 
DeWitt Clinton High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Miss Gluck, Teacher 


The two poems by Marion Bentley 
have a haunting quality of rhythm and 
picture. They show some tendency to 
let a love of words run beyond thought, 
but this fault needs only the restraint of 
bit and rein, curbs the writer is learning 
to use. 


Twilight: West End 


I walk slowly down this tree-strewn street, 

The Jamplight’s bright on these leaves be- 
neath my fee:, 

Rare odors bring their soothing, soft songs 
to me, 
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Though no wind stirs playfully within this 
tree. 


This street is wise and its amber breath 

Whispers softly, “To all love comes death,” 

And evening sighs, clad in yellow and gold, 

And kisses West End, whose wisdom is old, 

For many long years before I ever met you 

Short-skirted girls with eyes quite as blue 

As my own moved down this street, this now 
shadowed street, 

And held in their arms love’s bittersweet. 


I shall grow old, and, as kings are, wise, 

I shall hear my whispers that once were cries, 

I shall feel the breath of eternity 

Beckoning, plucking, calling out to me. 
Marion Catherine Bentley, 1§ 
Commercial High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Charles Johnson, Teacher 


Nature’s Prodigal 

Winter is an artless child with swiftly moving 
feet, 

And as she skips she scatters snow and frosty, 
chilling sleet; 

Her breath is arrows on the wind, is kisses 
on the breeze; 

Wistfully she moves among strange barren 
trees. 

And men must seek their firesides with frozen 
winter hands, 

And all the world is white with child that ne 
One understands, 

For though her eyes are mists of grey, she’s 
lonely as a star, 

And remote—she’s wondering—what mortals 
are. 

Thceugh men must crush her with their minds, 
she’s fragile as a leaf; 

And always she reminds man of his bent, 
autumnal grief. 

Marion Catherine Bentley 


. 


The following poems I have selected 
because they show an original treatment 
of familiar themes, and so illustrate my 
discussion in the last issue of Scholastic, 


Inamorata 
Gaze not into the moon, 
The brazen moon, 
Lest she captivate your heart : 
As she intoxicates the night 
With her platinum hair 
And arrogant stare. 
The moon—— 
Gaze not into the moon, 
The haunting moon, 
Glorified burlesque on a floating stage, 
Dancing lightly behind a wisp of doud, 
A haloed Lorelei, 
She fascinates your eye. 
The moon 
Robert Jamieson, 17 
Drumright (Okla.) High Schoob 
Ruth Shaver Means, Teacher 








CHOLASTIC invites all high school 

students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems will 
be gven here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a stamped 
return envelope. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, but preference is 
given to essays and sketches not exceed- 
ing 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted 
for this page will also be corisidered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards. Address: 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 











A Letter 
Today I fought a crocus. Valiant knight, 
He shot above the green to bar my way. 
With stalwart lance he pricked my winter- 
heart, 
Stirring old memories of Aprilness and you. 


Elizabeth Anne McFarland, 16 
Landon High School 

South Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mrs. Pauline Greer, Teacher 


Company 

She thought they might have gone, but no, 
There they were—— 
Still talking, still pricking one another’s ego, 
Still waiting for a gap in conversation. 
When it came, 
They pounced with eager, roving eyes, 
And plugged the slender space with words. 

Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


Escapade 


Such a lovely night! 
Surely, they won't see. 
Here’s the way I leave my bedt 
One foot cautiously 
Followed by another 
And the rest of me. 
Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


The Return 
This is where we played. 
The stone wall twisted on the empty field 
Like a friendly dragon, so ancient that his tail 
Had lichens on it. I played brave St. George 
And rescued Jane from him. I wonder where 
I left my sword the time when I grew up. 

Helen C. Creeley, 16 

Acton (Mass.) High Scbool 

Mary E. Stolte, Teacher 


Prism 

The rainbow had its picture taken, 
It posed, and a bit of crystal 
Snapped its loveliness 
All in technicolor, with a two-mile focus. 
Now, when I want a rainbow, 
I do not have to wait for rain— 
I pick up my little prism, 
And there, in my hand, is a rainbow, 
Radiant as the sun that produced it, 
Constant as the sun that destroyed it. 
Oh, for a camera with even more magi¢ 
That could include the pot of gold! 

Eddie Webb, 16 

Drumright (Okla.) High School 

Rath Shaver Means, Teacher 
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OWARDS Krakow, then capital 

of Poland, one day in 1461, drove 

Pan (Mr.) Andrew Charnetski 

with his wife and young Joseph, his son, 

forced from home by Tartars. A Cos- 

sack horseman approached. In the front 

of the cart squatted a pumpkin which 

he wanted. No, he wouldn't sell, said 

Pan Andrew. The stranger drew his 
sword, but Pan Andrew escaped. 

They reached Krakow only to find 
that the cousin from whom Pan Andrew 
expected to get aid was dead. Without 
friends and money, the family despaired. 
Even the King, for whom Pan Andrew 
had an important secret, was away. 
The city, however, fascinated Joseph 
with its throngs of people. In the 
marketplace he saw a dog jump at a 
girl, and quickly caught it by the collar. 
The girl, Elizbietka, was walking with 
her uncle, Pan Kreutz, an alchemist, a 
man who sought to turn baser metals 
to gold. Grateful, he and Elizbietka 
took Joseph with them and listened to 
their troubles. Below their rooms were 
two the Charnetskis could rent. When 
Joseph hurried back, he found his par- 
ents surrounded by an angry mob led 
by the stranger of the highway. Had 
not Jan Kanty, a beloved scholar-priest, 
happened along, the pumpkin would 
have been taken. The pumpkin, Pan 
Andrew confided to the priest, held a 
treasure which his family had guarded 
for years. He would wait until he could 
give it to the king. Meanwhile Jan 
Kanty arranged that Pan Andrew should 
get the job of blowing the trumpet from 
the tower of the Church of Our Lady. 
It was an old custom that every hour 
the bell was rung there, and the Heynal, 
hymn to the Holy Mother, played by a 
trumpeter. 

Two centuries before, Pan Andrew 
told Joseph, the Tartars had swooped 
upon Krakow. On the tower a youth 
had stepped forth to blow the Heynal. 
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The Trumpeter of Krakow 


A Tartar arrow had pierced his breast, 
and the last note was never blown. Ever 
since, in memory of him, the Heynal 
had ended with a broken note. As the 
Heynal must always be played, Pan 
Andrew taught it to Joseph. Elizbietka 
was proud of her friend. They agreed 
that in danger Joseph would not stop 
with the broken note, but play on and 
she would run to Jan Kanty. 

One night while Pan Andrew was at 
the tower, the alchemist heard a dis- 
turbance. The stairs to Pan Andrew’s 
room creaked. When Joseph came to 
the door, someone threw a bag over 


his head; his mother screamed. Pan 
Kreutz ignited a flare which shot balls 
of red fire. It frightened off the prowlers, 
except their leader, Button-Face Peter, 
the stranger of the highway. He found 
something in Pan Andrew's bed, some- 
thing he dropped when the alchemist 
leaped on him. There the object lay, 
gleaming like thousands of prisms. Pan 
Kreutz Jost his hold. The highwayman 
got up, seized the object, and dashed 
off. An explosive powder, hurled at 


his head by the alchemist, burst loudly, 


An Historic Legend of Poland 
Recalled by the German Invasion 


The fall of Krakow and the overrun- 
ning of Poland by Germany throw a 
bright spotlight on the tragic history of 
the Polish people and their romantic 
folklore. This story, The Trumpeter of 
Krakow, is a brief synopsis of a well- 
known book of that title by Eric P. Kelly 
(published by the Macmillan Company) 
which was awarded, in 1931, the John 
Newbery medal for the most distin- 
guished contribution to literature for 
young people. 

The background of the story is true, 
though mists of legend surround it. 
There was and is a Krakow, seat of a 
famous university and the burial place 
of Poland’s modern hero, Josef Pilsud- 
ski. There was and is a Church of Our 
Lady, from whose tower for centuries a 
trumpeter has hourly played the Heynal, 
as Pan Andrew and Joseph did, until the 
German conquest. These events have 
been made very real to Americans who 
have visited the New York World’s Fair 
this summer, where the pictures on this 
page were taken. At the beautiful Polish 
pavilion, a young trumpeter (upper left) 
plays the Heynal twice daily from its 
tower, while in front stands the statue 
(below) of Ladislas II (Jagello) early 
warrior king of Poland, who repulsed the 
Germans in the 14th century. 





and Button-Face Peter shrieked, but 
escaped. When he found the treasure 
gone, Pan Andrew was in despair. But 
Peter was beyond finding. 

One night when Joseph was in the 
tower and Pan Andrew had lain down, 
suddenly in rushed three men, led by 
Peter. Why had he come? wondered 
Pan Andrew; he already had the treas- 
ure. But it seemed otherwise when he 
demanded the Great Tarnov Crystal. 
Joseph heard for the first time the name 
of the treasure the pumpkin once held. 
Where had it gone? Joseph was ordered 
to go home with Peter and give it up. 
Before they left, to avoid suspicion, it 
would be well to play the trumpet as 
though nothing had happened. As 
Joseph put the trumpet to his lips he 
recalled the agreement with Elizbietka 
Would Peter realize that he was going 
beyond the broken note? He seemed not 
to, for he nodded after the playing. 

Elizbietka heard the signal and 
rushed to Jan Kanty. Alarmed by the 
guards, Button-faced Peter fled. Pan 
Andrew was soon free. 

All this time, the alchemist was work- 
ing with a student to make gold. After 
months of failure, they were dis- 

(Concluded on page 28-E) 
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Cuewy hung her head. She was 


ashamed. 


Every line of her smart little body 
showed it. She might still have been 
—after nearly ie years and 30,000 
miles—the handsomest open phaeton 
on the road. But all the admiration 
and care seemed to go to the big 
Family Ford. No one but the Old 
Man ever drove Chevvy, and even 
he only for errands and ‘to the train. 
Where were the grand picnics of her 
youth when the whole gang would 
pile in for swimming at Lloyds Neck 
or trips across the Sound? She had 
been as far as Quebec once; and 
through the Catskills all the way up 
to Ithaca and the Finger Lakes. And 
now look at her. Her sandy complex- 
ion had faded almost white in years 
of weather. Her floor mats were gone. 
Her accelerator pedal was off. From 
her front bumper (rusty) and her 
winged radiator-cap (askew) to her 
clanking luggage-rack (loose) she 
looked lonely and abused. Her can- 
vas top sagged damply with the after- 
noon’s fall of snow; there wasn’t 
enough anti-freezing stuff in her ra- 
diator; and from cylinder to oilpan 
drainplug she was bitterly and sav- 
agely cold. 

Cars are like women: you mustn't 
give them too much time for brood- 
ing. I'm afraid poor Chevvy, in long 
days under the lamp-post at Roslyn 
station or in the parking lot at Man- 
hasset, had abundant leisure to med- 
itate. The little glass dials on her 
dashboard would mist over as she 
enumerated her woes. Her spark 
plugs were foul, her horn was faint, 
her valve- -tappets rattled, her wind 
shield wiper was short of breath. She 
felt a fatal weakness in her battery, 
her tires had soft corns, and there 
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THE CHEVVY THAT 


HUNG HER HEAD 
By Christopher Morley 


was a nasty one-sided tightness in 
her brakes accompanied by hot 
shooting pains in the drums. Growing 
a little morbid as she pondered these 
symptoms, she would think wistfully 
of the commandments in Holy Writ, 
viz., the Instruction Booklet which 
was still in her pocket and which her 
Old Man had never properly heeded. 
She felt quite sure, for instance, that 
the S. A. E. viscosity of her oil was 
all wrong for this winter weather. 
S. A. E., I suppose means Society of 
Automotive Engineers? but as far as 
the Old Man was concerned it might 
have meant Saint Agnes Eve: he 
would have been pleased if it had. 
The gap between her spark plugs was 
undoubtedly wider than .032” pre- 
scribed in her brevi iary, her carbure- 
tor was full of sniliaseal: she had 
rheumatism in most of her gaskets 
and her front wheels didn’t toe in 
properly. The diaphragm of her fuel 
pump was leaking, her gears had 
toothache, and certainly there was 
something eccentric about her cam- 
shaft. 

So she hung her head, and the 
other cars sneered. Big shiny Buicks, 
Dodges, Packards, warm with heat- 
ers, suave with fashionable stream- 
line figures, rich with rugs and uphol- 
stery and wreaths of holly and rib- 
bon hanging in their rear windows, 
purring smooth with costly Ethyl, 
filled the parking lot and smiled con- 
descendingly at her naked leather 
cushions, her flaccid tires. As they 
swung round her in dignified arcs 
they looked patronizingly at her 
humble and sparse little instrument 
board with so few gadgets. Chevvy 
was glad they conde’ t onn~ailieds the 
key was turned on—how low the gas 
usually was; and of the cheapest kind. 
(No wonder she had that hacking 
cough in one cylinder.) No clock, 
no lighter, no stove, no radio—and 
even the poor little free wheeling 
button had never been used. Having 
once learned to shift gears, the Old 
Man wasn‘ going to fangle with any- 
thing new. 

But these merely physical con- 
trasts, to which our unassuming 
heroine was accustomed, were not 


the most painful. Give her a good 


pull on the choke, with any sort of 
sparkle in her poor little frost-bitten 
battery, and she'd leap to life prompt- 
er and louder than any other. What 
really was hard to bear was when 
(for any reason) the Old Man was 
late coming home. Dusk would fall 
over the parking lot, and other 
people’s Old Men came pouring out 
from the train, and one by one the 
cars would back and turn and crunch 
off over the gravel, home for dinner 
and the warm garage. Train after 
train rumbles through the Manhasset 
cutting, and you can see all the park- 
ed cars peering through their big 
lenses, wondering if he’s on that ane, 
or will it be the next? And the cars 
that have to wait the longest always 
get a razz from those whose owneys 
are punctual. Nothing is so domestic, 
so censorious of broken routine, as a 
middle-class family sedan..In the 
very way they spurn the pebbles be- 
hind them as they turn out of the 
parking lot and rumble for home you 
can divine their contempt for the 
other cars that are still tarrving. Once 
the fine, deep-cut tire of a departing 
limousine picked up a pebble and 
flung it derisively right against Chev- 
vy’s windshield. 

She had grown sensitive about this 
matter. But she was secretly proud 
of the Old Man and pleased that 
his work was different from most so 
that he kept irregular hours, yet there 
were times when she believed he was 
later than necessary. It was painful 
to get an ironical honk from some 
purseproud Packard or pharisaical 
Ford as they coughed away. More 
painful still was the disdainful silence 
of other cars leaving discreetly as 
the late trains came in. Not even sta- 
tion wagons, the most self-righteous 
of vehicles, would be likely to make 
talk about a car that doesn’t pull out 
by midnight—when the theatre train 
arrives—but if you hang around the 
lot very much later hen that, you 
get chaffed about it. And there were 
occasions when Chevvy was a bit 
peeved about George and Eddie; for 
these, or maybe Frank and Bucky, 
Tm not sure of the names, were most 
often mentioned by the Old Man as 
the cronies whose affectionate insis- 
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tence had so lingeringly detained 
him. 

It could only have happened just 
where it did: because Chevvy lived 
half-way between two different rail- 
road lines, and her Old Man com- 
muted indiscriminately (if that’s the 
word), or promiscuously, sometimes 
on one line and sometimes on the 
other. He could take the steam train 
at Roslyn, which was slower and 
more expensive, but nearer and more 
to his antiquarian taste. Or he could 
take the electric train at Manhasset, 
faster and cheaper but used by less 
picturesque people. And once in a 
while, after a busy day in town, or 
a game of ski- ball, and his mind 
full of his own ideas, in which he 
was very happily interested, he 
would quite simply and actually for- 
get which line he had used that day. 
This was difficult, because at one 
place or the other—four miles apart— 
Chevvy was waiting for him. 

So it was Christmas Eve; and our 
story, already too long delayed by 
explanation, has all the requisite set- 
ting. It was cold, and a damp snow 
had come on during the day, and 
Chevvy was very unhappy. She hung 
her head, and the others sneered. 
The 5.41 (the train that has the club 
cars ) had come; and the 6.21 ( which 
you can recognize by the fact that 
it always gets in at 6.25); and the 
6.56; but no Old Man. And everyone 
else was home, getting ready to dress 
the Tree; and Chevvy was fed up 
with seeing other cars roll by (their 
snow-chains clanking merrily and 
censoriously ) while she stood solitary 
and sore. The specific gravity of her 
battery was dangerously low (she 
could actually feel the amperes fad- 
ing) and her radiator was getting 
ready to freeze. It’s Christmas Eve, 
she said to herself, and he’s got no 
business to play ski-ball tonight. Or 
high-ball either. If he thinks he’s go- 
ing to be late he’s very much mis- 
taken. I’m going into town and hunt 
for him. 

To this day no one knows just how 
she did it; sheer will-power I sup- 
pose; but with a fearful effort of elec- 
trolysis, gasoline vapor, and grinding 
flywheel, which convulsed the bat- 
tery down its last numb ampere, she 
cranked herself, moaned with lum- 
bago and excitement, and came alive. 

What she proposed to do was even 
tougher than you might think. Chev- 
vy had a horror of driving in New 
York. Moreover it was snowing; she 
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hadn’t any chains; she didn’t dare 
turn her lights above dim because 
something’s gone queer in her wiring 
so the fuse blows if you give the 
lamps full juice. She felt sure that 
if and when she got to town she'd 
make some mistake—it runs in the 
family—and get picked up by a cop. 
If she braked too suddenly at a traf- 
fic light she’d surely skid, yet if she 
didn’t make pretty good time she'd 
never get the Old Man home within 
the hours of decency. But she loved 
him, and dared ev erything. A warm- 
ing current of heroism ran through 
her engine; the ice crystals melted 
in the radiator; she pulled away from 
the familiar lamp-post where he had 
left her that morning, and set off. 

Through the forested curves of the 
Roslyn Estates she throbbed cau- 
tiously; sliding a bit on those worn 
old tires, and wishing she had some 
glycerine for the windshield. Snow 
was drifted deep on her unsheltered 
cushions, but her heart was stout. At 
the traffic light on Northern Boule- 
vard she had to wait. She gathered 
all her forces now for the long run. 
She remembered the old dashboard 
formula and took heart: “I’ve got 
water, I’ve got amperes, I’ve got oil, 
I've got gas, I’ve got miles.” That was 
what the Old Man used to sing to 
himself, checking up the dials. But 
wait a minute—have I got gas? Not 
enough for a ride to town. Damn the 
parsimonious old fool, why does he 
never buy more than 5 at a time? If 
I stop at a filling station they'll be 
sure to think something’s wrong. 

There was no way out of it, she 
must appeal for help. Through the 
whirling snow and in the pale beam 
of her lights she saw a form ap- 
proaching. Panting a little with ea- 
gerness she rolled towards it, mis- 
judged, braked hard, slid sideways, 
and stalled. 

It was the Old Man himself, who 
had not been playing ski-ball, but 
(after calling on a publisher) had 
forgotten whether he had parked at 
Roslyn or at Manhasset; and guessed 
wrong. So he had been walking home 
two miles in the snow. 

I guess I’m going gently and ser- 
enely nuts, he remarked afterward 
to Frank and Bucky (or Bill and Max, 
I’m not sure of the names). I couldn’t 
remember where I'd parked the 
Chevvy, but I seem to have left her 
just where you come out from the 
Estates onto Northern Boulevard. 


What do you suppose was the idea 
in that? 

He brushed out the snow, and 
climbed in, and drove home—hardly 
even noticing how high she held her 
head, how loving and quick her com- 
bustion. They weren't more than a 
few minutes late for dinner; as a 
matter of fact they weren't really late 
at all because the children were busy 
telephoning. 





Reprinted from Letters of Askance, by Chris- 
topher Morley, by permission of J. B. Lippincott 
Company, publishers. 








Mr. Kieran 
(Concluded from page 22-E) 

As a result of his own experiences, 
Mr. Kieran is inclined to believe in 
the chain-system of education. “One 
thing,” he says, “leads to another.” 
In his teaching year in Dutchess 
County an unusual picture of a white 
breasted nuthatch awakened his in- 
terest in birds. Now, in his wander- 
ings in the parks of New York, he an- 
nually identifies some 200 different 
kinds, But birds got him started. on 
trees and Howers. When “Informa- 
tion, Please” recently offered the 
Latin names for five flowers and 
asked for their identity in English, 
Mr. Kieran had all five of them on the 
tip of his tongue. Curiosity about the 
bugs which he found on the gold- 
enrod Jed him to add the world of 
insects to the field of his explorations. 
In fact, with such a system and time 
enough, it seems likely that Mr. Kie- 
ran might trace knowledge to its ulti- 
mate lair. 

Contrary to the opinion of his ad- 
mirers, however, Mr. Kieran is not 
infallible. “Here,” said the master 
of ceremonies one night, “is a prob- 
lem from a Yale undergraduate—one 
John F. Kieran, | a Young Mr. Kier- 
an had offered the second verses of 
three famous poems from which he 
called on the experts to identify the 
poems and supply the first verses. By 
common consent the question was re- 
ferred to Mr. Kieran, Sr. He came up 
with the first two—Gray’s “Elegy” 
and Coleridge’s “Rime of an Ancient 
Mariner’—without a pause. On the 
third, which was Shakespeare’s “Syl- 
via,” he stammered and gave up— 
but not without calling on Shake- 
speare for the last word. “How 
sharper than a thankless tooth,” he 
paraphrased from “King Lear,” “it is 
to have a serpent child.” 


Reprinted from Editor and Publisher, by pet- 
mission of the editors. 
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Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


ELINOR 


LINOR HOYT started writing 
E poetry as a very young girl. When 
she was eight or nine years old her 
teachers called her “the infant Keats.” 
She read the classics and dreamed of 
herself as a poet. Her girlhood was 
spent in Washington, D. C., where her 
father was Solicitor General in Theodore 
Roosevelt’s administration. She danced 
and ate green peppermints and fluffy 
pastry at her coming-out party after she 
had finished at Mrs. Flint’s school. She 
traveled to Paris and London with her 
grandfather, and had her portrait paint- 
ed by a fashionable artist who wrong- 
fully gave her a stern face and a pink 
nose. Elinor, who bribed her sister and 
brother to say they did not know the girl 
in the picture, was really pretty, with 
dark eyes and small mournful mouth. 
Even in those days, when she hurried 
downstairs, leaving stockings and hand- 
kerchiefs in a scrambled heap, to go out 
in a rowboat with a blond young man, 
or when she carefully put on a mauve 
dress and large, ruffled hat, she was writ- 
ing poetry. She had one sonnet that 
began, “O fair pale shadows of a love 
long dead,” and spoke of “the great 
flaming glory of your love.” 

Such trite phrases as those were writ- 
ten during the summer she was seven- 
teen, probably at Bar Harbor, Maine, 
where her family spent the hot months, 
and where Elinor wandered over the 
grassy countryside for a place to read or 
paint a landscape. That sonnet and the 
poems which she collected into a small 
book, Incidental Numbers, ten years 
later did not prophecy much future for 
her as a poet. 

She had become Elinor Wylie, and 
was about thirty years old when she be- 
gan to write the poems that made her 
known. At Bar Harbor while people 
with tea, or flour, waded through deep 
snow toward home, Elinor Wylie, in 
the small bright apartment above the 
grocery store, lingered over the thought 
of walking through town with steps muf- 
fled in snow, “upon white down, upon 
silver fleece, upon softer than these,” 
in “Velvet Shoes.” In one poem the 
near-by sea, having murdered a child 
of the village, “washed her long fingers 
in silvery light”; another em was 
called, “Fire and Sleet and Candlelight.” 

After sore of her poems appeared in 
magazines, she read before the Poetry 
Society dinner in New York, wearing a 
white Grecian gown and gold leaves in 
her hair. A few months Jater, in 1921, 
when brown leaves were flying through 
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November air, her first book was pub- 
lished, Nets to Catch the Wind. It 
was awarded the Julia Ellsworth Ford 
prize by the Poetry Society of America 
for the best verse of the year. 

While composing the poems in Black 
Armour and Trivial Breath, she wrote 
three novels, Jennifer Lorn, The Vene- 
tian Glass Nephew and The Orphan 
Angel, all of them historical, doing an 
immeasurable amount of research for 
each one. She pored over histories and 
books of travel. Her work table was 
always piled high with books from the 
public library. In The Orphan Angel, 
Shelley, whose poems and personality 
she had loved before she was eleven, 
does not drown but comes to this coun- 
try. With much of the eight thousand 
dollars which this book earned her, she 
bought several Shelley manuscripts, one 
a part of “Prometheus Unbound.” In 
1928 she finished her last novel, Mr. 
Hodge and Mr. Hazard. 

She was living in an apartment in 
New York then, the walls lined with 
bookshelves containing many beauti- 
fully bound old books, rare editions and 
a fine collection of Shelley’s works. Here 
she read her poems to her husband, 
William Rose Benet, and their friends. 
A manuscript of them was beside her, 
just arranged for the printers, when sud- 
denly in December, 1928, at the age of 
forty-three, she died, possibly as a re- 
sult of a bad fall some weeks earlier. 

Critics writing of her death often used 
a phrase of her own, “My soul will stop 
creeping through my jewelled brain,” 
for it brought to mind the beautiful 
things she loved to mention in her 
poems; crystal steps, gold eyes, a dia- 
mond prism, a silver shield, a silver dish, 
a silver ring. Many young people have 
tried to adopt into their work the trea- 
ures and the “cold, brittle atmosphere” 
of her poems, but not with her success. 
She herself, particularly in the posthu- 
mous book, Angels and Earthly Crea- 
tures, was able to enrich her poems with 
a more warmly earnest voice and imagi- 
nation. “Hymn to Earth,” and the son- 
net-sequence, “To One Person,” cited 
as her finest achievements, are perhaps 
too difficult to quote here. Though 
simpler, the following stanzas show the 
musical charm and beauty typical of 
her work. 

In “Farewell, Sweet Dust,” she imag- 
ines that she is scattering some dead, 
loved person’s ashes, or perhaps her 
own, to the rest of the earth, so that 
snowHakes will be softer, rains more 
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silver; in “Fair Annet’s Song” she sees 
the seasons flying in frost, flower and 
berry. 


Farewell, Sweet Dust 


Now I have lost you, I must scatter 

All of you on the air henceforth; 
Not that to me it can ever matter 

But it’s only fair to the rest of earth, 


Now especially, when it is winter 
And the sun’s not half so bright as he 
was, 
Who wouldn’t be glad to find a splinter 
That once was you, in the frozen 
grass? 


Snowflakes, too, will be softer feathered, 
Clouds, perhaps, will be whiter 
lumed; 
Rain, whose brilliance you caught and 
gathered, 
Purer silver have reassumed. 


Farewell, sweet dust; I was never a 
miser: 
Once, for a minute, I made you mine: 
Now you are gone, I am none the wiser 
But the leaves of the willow are bright 
as wine. 


Fair Annet’s Song 


One thing comes and another thing 
goes: 

Frosts in November drive away the rose; 

Like a blowing ember the windflower 
blows 

And drives away the snows. 


lt is sad to remember and sorrowful to 


pray: 

Let us laugh and be merry, who have 
seen today 

The last of the cherry and the first of 
the may; 

And neither one will stay. 


Reprinted from Collected Poems, by Elinor 
Wylie, by permission of and special arrangement 
with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN 
DROOD. By Charles Dickens. 


In London this summer I went to 
Dickens’ House on Doughty Street, the 
one where he set up housekeeping with 
his bride. The house is now one of 
the best of the literary museums, and 
as it contains a fine library of books 
about Dickens, I asked if I might consult 
this on The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
The curator opened a door. “The public 
is not to see this till October,” said he, 
“but you may use it now; it’s Dr. Duf- 
field’s collection from America; he’s just 
given it to us.” There, row on row, were 
some four hundred volumes, no two 
alike, every one dealing with the mys- 
tery left unsolved at Dickens’ death, the 
novel whose fascination never fails, for 
which even this year new solutions are 
offered, as no doubt they will be offered 
for years to come. Every other detec- 
tive story lets you down at the end; you 
always feel a little disappointed that so 
much should come to so little. But with 
Edwin Drood, you can come to your 
own conclusion—and to find one con- 
tinues to tantalize the reading world. 

So I read The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, as I hope you will do, once more 
on the very spot where it took place, 
where its people still seem, to the citizens 
of today, as real as anyone in history. 
In Rochester, here called “Cloisterham” 
I went right to Jasper’s Gatehouse, and 
there was the “postern stair” up whose 
dark and winding steps went those three 
men on the night of the storm. Was it 
also the night of a murder? Who knows? 
World-famous authors, lawyers, leading 
citizens, organized in three cities of Eng- 


land, the United States and Canada pub- 
lic trials according to the law of the 
land, at which John Jasper was brought 
to court for the murder of Edwin Drood. 
The proceedings were published, even 
that did nof settle it. 

Read the novel yourself; it is, in liter- 
ary quality, one of the best he ever pro- 
duced, a novel in his later, deeper vein. 
But you won't think of that when it 
abruptly pauses on one of his noblest 
sentences. You will begin to figure out 
what came next, and why. You will, 
perhaps, become not only a Dickensian 
but a Droodian as well, and if you do, 
you'll be in mighty good company the 
world over. 


TALES OF THE PAMPAS. By W. 
H.: Hudson. 


In weeks to come I am to revive a 
feature so popular that calls have con- 
stantly come for it, the choice each week 
of two books, one old, one new, from 
my own life’s reading, presented to you 
as they seem to me—that is, as books 
by no means to be missed. This time 
I can choose the second book from both 
old and new: El Ombu came out in 
1902, but Tales of the Pampas, in which 
it is included, appeared this month in 
a special edition for high school readers, 
beautifully illustrated. 

It contains El Ombu, which many be- 
lieve the finest short novel of our time, 
and other tales of varying length but 
unvarying power. All out of Hudson’s 
fiery days in South America, each one 
takes you there with him: you share the 
sights and sounds, the tragedy and the 
glory. Two things I want you to notice. 
One is the depth of his sympathy for 
human nature. The other is the pure 
beauty of his English style. Try to 
change a sentence, and you'll see that 
it cannot be changed for the better. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





TEST YOUR VOCABULARY 


There’s a Word For It 
By Gretta Baker 


Are you a Mrs. Malaprop? You are if you 
can’t correct the following sentences. Try your 
skill, then turn to the key on page 37. 

1. A man of such meteoric ability will 
never make a name for himself. 

2. The inn is built on a high promissory 
overlooking the river. 

3. The turkey was seasoned with pneumatic 
herbs. 

4. My friend has a facility for telling hu- 
morous stories. 

5. The speaker was given wide lassitude in 
his choice of subjects. 

6. The man showed an irrelevant attitude 
toward the national anthem. 

7. Don’t detract my attention when I'm try- 
ing to concentrate. 

8. My brother has a dividend manner to all 
except his close friends, 
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9. The duchess wore a tirade of pearls on 
her head. 

10. Myrtle has declivity for getting into an 
argument. 

11. Here is a picture of me wearing a 
ceramic smile. 

12. I live in a house with dormant win- 
dows. 

13. Be sure to wrench the salt water out 
of your bathing suit. 

14. The preacher read the lethargy in slow, 
measured accents. 

15. What a smart turbine Alice is wearing. 

16. Unless you subtract your statement, I 
shall sue for libel. - 

17. This man is too emissary to care about 
his neighbor’s welfare. 

18. The lawyer’s pervasive manner influ- 
enced the jury. 

19. I approach this difficult task with depre- 
dation. 

20. The pylon and the perisphere are the 
symbols of the World’s Fair. 





Literary Leads | 


SIDNEY HOWARD 


Late in August came the shocking news of 
the death of Sidney Coe Howard, the play- 
wright who has given us Yellowjack, Dods- 
worth, Lucky Sam McCarver, The Silver Cord, 
They Knew What They Wanted, Alien Corn, 
The Ghost of Yankee Doodle, Christopher 
Bean and as many other plays translated and 
adapted from French, German, Hungarian 
and Spanish dramatists. He was 48 years old, 
At the time of the fatal accident on his farm 
in Massachusetts he was working on an adap- 
tation of Carl Van Doren’s biography, Benja- 
min Franklin. For an evaluation of Sidney 
Howard, man and playwright, see the Sep- 
tember 2 Saturday Review of Literature. 


FRANCES WILLARD 

Students interested in the life and works 
of Frances Willard should look up Gamaliel 
Bradford’s long essay about her in his Por- 
traits of American Women (Houghton, 
1919); Pioneer Girl—The Early Life of 
Frances Willard, by Clara Ingram Judson, 
(Rand, McNally, 1939); What Frances E. 
Willard Said, edited by Anna A. Gordon 
(National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Evanston, 1905); and Frances Wil- 
lard’s own autobiography, Glimpses of Fifty 
Years (1889). ° 








The Trumpeter 
(Concluded from page 24-E) 


couraged, There was one last chance, 
said the alchemist. From a chest he 
took a gleaming object. The Great 
Tarnov Crystal, the stone for which 
workers of magic had sought for cen- 
turies! Only by gazing into it would 
they discover how to make gold. Pan 
Kreutz wanted to return it to Pan An- 
drew, but the student insisted. Gazing 
into the ball, Pan Kreutz spoke. He 
saw there a formula. The two hastened 
to mix the ingredients. Flames shot 
from the vessel. The roof and walls 
began to blaze. Seizing the crystal, 
Pan Kreutz ran out, more dead than 
alive. 

The explosion started a fire that 
raged through Krakow. When it was 
extinguished, Jan Kanty brought to the 
church tower the alchemist, whom he 
found dazed in the streets. From be- 
neath his robe he pulled the sparkling 
crystal. The King was back, said Jan 
Kanty; so they went to the palace. Pan 
Andrew told the story of the crystal: 
how his family had kept it, how men 
had sought that they might use its 
magic, how an unfaithful servant had in- 
formed Button-Face Peter. The King 
took a gold chain from his throat for 
Pan Andrew. Suddenly the alchemist 


snatched the crystal and rushed to the ‘ 


bank of the Vistula River. A jewel 
which had caused such strife should be 
made an end of. He hurled the crystal 
into the water. To this day it has never 
been disturbed. 
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Birthdays of Frances Willard 


Music: Theme registers. 
ANNOUNCER: 


Willard! 

Music: Theme up, crescendo. Then 
fade down under Announcer. 

ANNouNCER: Frances Willard. . . . 
What did she do for humanity, that to- 
day millions of men and women 
throughout the world should be celeb- 
rating the hundredth anniversary of 
her birth? Why do people in India and 
Australia hail her as the greatest phil- 
anthropist of the Nineteenth Century? 
Why do Americans honor her among 
their nation’s great in Statuary Hall of 
the Capitol—the only statue there that 
commemorates a woman? 

Tonight the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of which she 
was long the leader, opens the book of 
Frances Willard’s life. On her hun- 
dredth birthday, we turn back the pages 
to read of other days—as told in her 
own story of her life, Glimpses of Fifty 
Years. 

Music: Up. Change to narrative 
theme. Then down under. 

Wittarp (Age 50. Fading in to 
microphone): “Write us the story of 
your life,” my friends asked—“to celeb- 
rate your fiftieth birthday.” So now, on 
this 28th day of September, 1889, here 
it is. A story of my first birthday—in 
New York. Of our westward journey in 
covered wagons. Of my seventh birth- 
day—in our new forest home, in Wis- 
consin. That was when I won my birth- 
day wish to be called “Frank” instead 
of “Frances.” Gay tomboy days. Romp- 
ing about the farm with my brother and 
sister. And then came my sixteenth—a 
day of martyrdom. 

Music: Blend into “Birthday Song.” 
Then fade, as voices fade in singing it. 

Voices (Two male and two female): 
“. . . Happy birthday, dear Fra-ank. 
Happy birthday to you.” (Song ends 
with laughter and ad libs.) 

FaTHER: Perhaps we ought to call 
her Frances—now that she’s a grown-up 
young lady. 

Frances (Age 16): No, Father— 
please! Isn’t it punishment enough that 
I have to wear my hair twisted up like a 
corkscrew — woman fashion — and that 
I'm never to ride a cow, or climb a tree, 
or jump over a fence again as long as 
I live? 

OtiveR Witiarp (Her brother, age 
21, teasing): Jump! You can’t even 
walk in those hoop-skirts, without get- 
ting your feet all tangled up. 

Moruer: It’s good time your sister 
leamed how to Randle them, Oliver. 
When I was sixteen— 


Birthdays of Frances 
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By Jane Ashman 


A Radio Script Prepared for 
Publication in Scholastic, with 
the Cooperation of the Nationel 
Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 





FRANCES WILLARD at 21 





On September 28 the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Frances Wil- 
lard, one of America’s great women, will 
be celebrated not only in this country but 
all over the world. A special ceremony in 
Churchville, New York, Miss Willard’s 
birthplace, will be a high point of the 
convention of the National W.C.T.U., 
where hundreds of women will pay trib- 
ute to the founder of their organization. 
The portrait of the young Frances Wil- 
Jard above is from a painting by Karl 
Buehr presented to Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, by Alpha Phi, 
her own fraternity. 





Frances: But that was in your day, 
Mother. When Oliver was sixteen, he 
could go off to college, and do as he 
liked. And this year he'll be able to 
vote for President! I don’t see why girls 
can’t—— 

FaTuHER: Politics is men’s business, 
Frank—and pretty bad business, at that. 

Frances: Then if politics is so bad, 
I should think that America needs our 
votes. 

Fatuer: You've never seen a polling 
place on election day. A regular saloon 
But then—you’'ve never seen that 
either—— 

Ouiver: You're right, Father—politics 
is no place for a woman. But college— 
Frank's just as smart as I am— 

Fatuer: Well, do you know—I've 


been thinking. . . . There are a few col- 
leges in this country that admit 
women—— 

Frances (Excited): Father!- Do you 
mean——? 

Fatuer (Slyly): Well, it’s a pretty 
radical notion — sending daughters to 
college. . . . But if there happens to be 
a young lady hereabouts with a birth- 
day wish—— 

Frances: Father——! 

Music: Orchestra fades in on Father’s 
speech above. Now crescendo. Then 
down under. 

— a a 


Wiiiarp (Age 50): I was fortunate 
to have such enlightened parents—in a 
day when most girls were forbidden 
even a high school education. We 
moved to Evanston, Illinois, to be near 
one of these few women’s colleges. 
There I studied, and later taught. And 
eventually I became president of the 
Evanston College for Ladies—the first 
woman college president in America, I 
believe, to confer degrees upon women. 
Then, in 1874, something happened 
which was to change my entire career. 
While visiting in Pittsburgh, I joined a 
group of Temperance Crusaders. Chris- 
tian women of many sects working to- 
gether for a common cause. Protestants, 
Catholics, daring to carry the word of 
God right into the saloon—among the 
filth, and the stench, and the clamor— 

Sounp: Clink of glasses and bottles. 
Scuffle of feet and chairs. Fade in, and 
continue in background. 

MEN: Coarse laughter and ad libs, 
off mike. 

Drunk (Off mike): Hey—look what's 
comin’ in! Skirts! (Laughs) 

BARTENDER (Fading in, worried): 


You—you can’t come in here. I don’t 
serve no liquor to ladies. 
Woman (Old, frail): We do not 


come to drink—but to pray. 

BARTENDER: Pray! 

Woman: Yes—if you'll let us. Wel 
kneel right here, in the sawdust—— 

BARTENDER: But this ain’t no place 
for ladies! It—it’s dangerous. There 
might be a fight——! 

Woman (Quietly): I know. My son 
was killed in a fight in a saloon. 

BARTENDER (Touched): Ch, I—I see. 
(Pause) Well, all right—only I can’t be 
responsible— 

Woman: Thank you. And now—ff 
a give me that Bible, Miss Wil- 

ae 


Wiiarp (Age 34): Here’s the place 
—the hundredth and forty-sixth Psalm. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 21-28 (English Seetion) are omitted. 29 





Drunk (Hooting): The Biblel 
They're gonna read the Bible! 


MEN: Laughter and ad libs. 

Womawn:. “The Lord preserveth the 
strangers; he relieveth the fatherless 
and widow: but the way of the wicked 
he turneth upside down.” 

Drunk (Growing angry): Hey—she’s 
callin’ us wicked! Put her out! (Ap- 
proaching mike) Hey, you—you 
preacher! 

BARTENDER: Stand back there, Joe! 
Keep your hands off them ladies—or I'll 
put you out. 

MEN: Gradually quiet down during 
following reading. 

Woman (Calmly, going right on): 
“The Lord shall reign forever, even thy 
God, O Zion, unto all generations. 
Praise ye the Lord.” 

Wittarp (Awed): Look—TI 

Woman: What is it, Miss Willard? 

Wittarp: The men—! They're 
kneeling down! 

Music: Fades in during Psalm read- 
ing above. Religious theme. Music up 
briefly. Into lighter theme, and fade. 


* o 2 


2np Woman (Hypocrite): Oh, Miss 
Willard, I’ve just heard about your 
wonderful new position in that lovely 
school in New York. So fashionable—— 

Wittarp (Age 34): I'm sorry to 
disappoint you, but—I’ve refused that 
position. 

2nv Woman: Refused it! At a salary 
of twenty-four hundred dollars a year? 
(Then, cloying again) Oh—I see. You've 
had a better offer, from some other 
school—— 

Witarp: No-I'm giving up teach- 
ing—forever. 

2np Woman: Giving it up! With 
the brilliant career you have before 
you? Why—how many women in this 
country are earning twenty-four hun- 
dred dollars? 

Wittarp: The only reason I went 
into teaching is that it was the only 
ee pee open to women. Now I've 
ound my real work—leading the way 
into a wider world for women. 

2np Woman: How wonderful! 

Witarp: I’m going back and help 
build a Woman’s Temperance Union in 
Chicago. 

2np Woman (Shocked): A Woman’s 
Temperance Union! 

Wittarp: Liquor is our greatest 
enemy. It ruins our homes—robs our 
children of their proper heritage. We 
call America a civilized nation, yet we 
have ten thousand murders in a single 
year! Six thousand suicides! Twelve 
lynchings in a month! 

2np Woman: Well, what’s that got 
to do with liquor? ; 

Witarp: Judge Davis of New York 
says that liquor has a lot to do with 
that. He says that strong drink causes 
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Drawing by Genevieve Foster from “Pioneer 
Girl.” (Rand McNally & Co.) 


Ten-year-old “Frank” Willard rode the 
cows on her father’s farm. 


ninety percent of the crimes in America. 

2np Woman (With distaste): So 
you'd go into those dens of filth and 
crime, drag your skirts through the 
muck—— 

Witarp: We don’t have to go into 
the saloons. If all of us would do what 
we can—right where we are— 

2nDd Woman (Sanctimonious) : 
Women are too precious—too holy to 
expose themselves to such corruption. 
We are not supposed to know about 
such things, Miss Willard. 

Witxtarp: Then how can we ever 
hope to correct them? 

2np Woman: But think of your repu- 
tation. You'll be ostracized! 

Wiuiarp: Perhaps— 

2np Woman: But—uh—I suppose 
they'll pay you handsomely for your 
work——? 

Wiutarp: Well—frankly, I don’t 
know whether they'll pay me at all. 
They haven't much money— 

2np Woman (Chilling): Humphl 
Associating with inebriates and fallen 
women! Humph! I do think you might 
pick your friends more carefully, Miss 
Willard. At least, I don’t care to be 
classified among them. 

Music: Fade in. Up and under. 

Wiutarp: As a gift for my thirty- 
fifth birthday, came the presidency of 
the Chicago Woman’s Temperance 
Union. Still we continued to organize. 
An Illinois Union—then a National 
Union, with branches in eleven states. 
Traveling—lecturing—educating the peo- 
ple to the truth about liquor. And 
struggling against the great forces that 
opposed us. Straight to the government 


we went—io our congressmen, and our 
mayors—— 

Music: Fade out. 

Wittarp (Age 37): Mr. Mayor: 
we've come to enlist your aid in this 
struggle against the saloon. 

Mayor: But my dear Miss Willard, 
what have I to say about it? This is a 
free country—— 

Wittarp: You can at least abolish 
the sale of liquor to minors. 

8rp Woman: The saloonkeepers are 
giving boys free drinks, so they will get 
the drinking habit. My son is going 
bad—just like his father before him. 
Please, Mr. Mayor— 

Mayor: Well, really, ladies, if you 
can’t manage your own families—! 

Wiuiarp: What help do we get? 
Even the government is controlled by 
the whiskey ring. 

Mayor: But think of the revenue 
they bring to the government! 

Witarp: Is money more important 
to America than good citizens? I know 
this drink habit. I’ve seen it slowly, 
imperceptibly wrap men round and 
round in its close winding-sheet, as if 
they were Egyptian mummies. 

Mayor (Scoffing): Now, Miss Wil- 
lard, you're exaggerating this whole 
thing. 

Wuarp: I'm telling the truth. Mr. 
Mayor, we must have a law against 
liquor. 

Mayor: Again I repeat—this is a free 
country. Every man may decide for 
himself. 

Wuarp: And what of the women? 
Have we nothing to say? 

Mayor: Well, if you'll take my ad- 
vice, Miss Willard, you'll keep quiet. 

Witarp: A free country! When a 
woman has no voice in the laws that 
govern herself and her children. 

Mayor: You don’t seem to realize 
what a powerful thing you're trying to 
fight. You can never defeat the liquor 
interests until—— 

Wwuwarp: Until what? 

Mayor: Until every woman in this 
country is able to vote. (Laughs) In 
other words—never. 

Wuarp: I see. 

Mayor: And now, ladies, since I'm 
rather busy, and you're merely wasting 
your own time—— 

Wiiarp: Thank you, Mr. Mayor, 
for seeing us. 

Mayor: Good day, Miss ° Willard. 
And remember that bit of advice about 
keeping quiet. Politics is no place for 
a woman. (Fading) Her place is im 
the home. 

Wuarp: I shall remember every- 
thing you've said, Mr. Mayor. 
da 


y- 

Women: Good day. 

Sounp: Office door closing. 

Srp Woman (Sotto): You see, Fran- 
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ces, it’s no use. We can never get any- 
where. ' 

Wittarp: Until every woman in this 
country is able to vote. 

41TH Woman: But that’s impossible! 

Wittarp: Nothing is impossible— 
if it’s right. In order to protect our 
homes, we must win the ballot! 

Srp Woman: But voting is so un- 
ladylike! I—why, I’d rather be seen in 
my coffin than at the polls. 

41TH Woman: What will the Temper- 
ance Union say? They'll never sanction 
woman suffrage, 

Witarp: Even if it’s the only way 
to gain a law against liquor? 

Srp Woman: Never! You'll lose all 
your friends, 

Witarp: Then I'll fight alone. Our 
grandfathers fought a war for the priv- 
ilege to make their own laws. 

3rd Woman: But were women! 
Who ever heard of women voting? 

Witiarp: Who ever heard of women 
going to college—until forty years ago? 
Or holding meetings — or making 
speeches? And look at us now. I be- 
lieve that the day will come when the 
women of America will stand equal to 
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Statue of Frances Willard in Statuary 
Hall, The Capitol, Washington, presented 
by State of Illinois. 
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the men. Equal in rights, ability, and 
standards. I have said that I would 
open a wider way for women. Now I 
see that this is the way. 

Music: Orchestra fades in under her 
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speech with strong progressive theme. 
Now build, then fade down under. 


° * * 


Wittarp: Still today—on my fiftieth 
birthday—I am working toward that 
goal. I have seen a great many changes 
in my lifetime. I have seen the Women’s 
Temperance Union spread to all the 
states and territories of America. I have 
seen women of many nations band to- 
gether in a World Union—all wearing 
the same white ribbon. Yet there’s so 
much left to do... . Fifty years old. ... 
It's been a lovely birthday. Telegrams 
—letters—friends. . . . Tonight, I think, 
I shall go to the Methodist Church with 
Anna Gordon. She says there’s to be a 
lecture or something. I don’t know 
who’s to speak—— 

Music: Like church organ; fade in 
and swell. 

Crown: Fade in with sudden cheer- 
ing and applause for Frances Willard. 

Witxarp: What is this, Anna? 

Anna (About 45): It’s for you, 
Frank—a tribute from the people of 
Evanston. 

Crowp: Applause and cries of 
“Speech! Speech!” 

Anna: And you are to be the prin- 
cipal speaker, as well as the guest of 
honor. 

Sounp: Rap of gavel off mike. 

Crown: Quiets down. 

CHarrMan (Off, projecting voice): 
There is no need to introduce Frances 
Willard to her home-town neighbors. In 
fact, there’s hardly any need to intro- 
duce her in London or Edinburgh. Men 
and women the world over agree that 
this world will be a healthier, holier, 
happier place to live in because she did 
her work. She is hailed everywhere by 
cheering thousands. She is known as 
the founder of the first world-wide or- 
ganization of women—as an advocate 
of peace, of justice, of purity in politics. 
Realizing the evil effects of drink on 
health and morality, she dedicated her 
life to the temperance cause. Then, 
realizing that women could not protect 
their homes from liquor without the 
power of the vote, she gave much of 
her time to the Suffrage movement. 
She has argued for the rights of the 
laboring man to fair wages and an 
eight-hour day. She has worked for 
the equality of men and women. Con- 
fident in the power of God, she has 
endeavored to build up all that is great 
in the home, the government, and the 
nation. Friends, I present our neighbor 
—the woman who has made the whole 
world more homelike—Frances Willard 
of Evanston! 

Crown: Applause and cheers. 
Washed out by music. 

Music: Surges up climactic. Build. 
Resolve, and out. 
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I Can’t Breathe 
(Continued from page 12) 


make him understand so I said yes, but 
I almost whispered it purposely, think- 
ing he wouldn’t hear me, but he heard 
me all right and he said that made every- 
thing all right with the world. He said 
he thought I had stopped loving him 
because I had stopped writing. 

I wish the connection had been de- 
cent and I could have told him how 
things were, but now it is terrible be- 
cause he is planning to get to New York 
the day I get there and heaven knows 
what I will do because Walter will be 
.there, too. I just won't think about it. 

Aunt Jule came in my room just after 
I was through talking to Gordon, thank 
heavens. The room was full of flowers. 
Walter had sent me some and so had 
Frank. I got another long night letter 
from Walter, just as silly as the first one. 
I wish he would say those things in let- 
ters intead of night letters so everybody 
in the world wouldn’t see them. Aunt 
Jule wanted me to read it aloud to her. 
I would have died. 

While she was still in the room, Frank 
called up and asked me to play golf with 
him and I said all right and Aunt Jule 
said she was glad my headache was 
gone. She was trying to be funny. 

I played golf with Frank this after- 
noon. He is a beautiful golfer and it is 
thrilling to watch him drive, his swing is 
so much more graceful than Walter's. I 
asked him to watch me swing and tell 
me what was the matter with me, but 
he said he couldn’t look at anything but 
my face and there wasn’t anything the 
matter with that. 

He told me the boy who was here 
with him had been called home and he 
was glad of it because I might have liked 
him, the other boy, better than himself. 
I told him that couldn’t be possible and 
he asked me if I really meant that and 
I said of course, but I smiled when I said 
it so he wouldn't take it too seriously. 

We danced again tonight and Uncle 
Nat and Aunt Jule sat with us a while 
and danced a couple of dances them- 
selves, but they were really there to get 
better acquainted with Frank and see if 
he was all right for me to be with. I 
know they certainly couldn’t have en- 
joyed their own dancing, no old people 
really can enjoy it because they can’t 
really do anything. 

They were favorably impressed with 
Frank I think, at least Aunt Jule didn’t 
say I must be in bed at eleven, but just 
not to stay up too late. I guess it is a 
big surprise to a girl’s parents and aunts 
and uncles to find out that the boys you 
go around with are all right, they always 

seem to think that if I seem to like some- 
body and the person pays a little atten- 
tion to me, why he must be a convict 
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or a policeman or a drunkard or some- 
thing queer. 

Frank had some more songs for me 
tonight. He asked me if I knew the 
asthma song and I said I didn’t and he 
said “Oh, you must know that. It goes 
yes, sir, asthma baby.” Then he told me 
about the underwear song, “I underwear 
my baby is tonight.” He keeps you in 
hysterics and yet he has his serious side, 
in fact he was awfully serious when he 
said good night to me and his eyes 
simply shone. I wish Walter were more 
like him in some ways, but I mustn’t 
think about that. 

I simply can’t live and I know I'll nev- 
er sleep tonight. I am in a terrible pre- 
dicament or rather I won’t know whether 
I really am or not till tomorrow and that 
is what makes it so terrible. 

After we had danced two or three 
dances, Frank asked me to go for a ride 
with him and we went for a ride in his 
car and finally he told me he loved me 
and I said not to be silly, but he said 
he was perfectly serious and he certainly 
acted that way. He asked me if I loved 
anybody else and I said yes and he asked 
if I didn’t love him more than anybody 
else and I said yes, but only because I 
thought he wouldn’t remember it any- 
way and the best thing to do was humor 
him under the circumstances. 

Then all of a sudden he asked me 
when I could marry him and I said, just 
as a joke, that I couldn’t possibly marry 
him before December. He said that was 
a long time to wait, but I was certainly 
worth waiting for and he said a lot of 
other things and maybe I humored him 
a little too much, but that is just the 
trouble, I don’t know. 

I was absolutely sure he would forget 
the whole thing. If he doesn’t remem- 
ber anything about it, of course I am all 
right. But if he does remember and if 
he took me seriously, I will simply have 
to tell him about Walter and maybe 
about Gordon, too. And it isn’t going 
to be easy. The suspense is what is 
maddening and I know I'll never live 
through this night. 

July 16 

I can’t stand it, I can’t breathe, life is 
impossible. Frank remembered every- 
thing about last night and firmly be- 
lieves we are engaged and going to be 
married in December. His people live 
in New York and he says he is going 
back when I do and have them meet me. 

Of course it can’t go on and tomor- 
row I will tell him about Walter or Gor- 
don or both of them. I know it is going 
to hurt him terribly, perhaps spoil his 
life and I would give anything in the 
world not to have had it happen. I hate 
so to hurt him because he is so nice be- 
sides being so cute and attractive. 

He sent me the loveliest flowers this 
morning and called up at ten and wanted 
to know how soon he could see me and I 





hope the girl wasn’t ota in because 
the things he said were, well, like Wal- 
ter’s night letters. 

And that is another terrible thing, to- 
day I didn’t get a night letter from Wal- 
ter, but there was a regular letter in- 
stead and I carried it around in my purse 
all this afternoon and evening and never 
remembered to read it till ten minutes 
ago when I came up in the room. Walter 


is worried because I have only sent him 


two telegrams and written him one letter 
since I have been here. He would be a 
lot more worried if he knew what has 
happened now, though of course it can’t 
make any difference because he is the 
one I am really engaged to be married 
to and the one I told mother I was going 
to marry in December and I wouldn't 
dare tell her it was somebody else. 

. I met Frank for lunch and we went 
for a ride this afternoon and he was so 
much in love and so lovely to me that I 
simply did not have the heart to tell him 
the truth, I am surely going to tell him 
tomorrow and telling him today would 
have just meant one more day of un- 
happiness for both of us. 

He said his people had plenty of 
money and his father had offered to take 
him into partnership and he might ac- 
cept, but he thinks his true vocation is 
journalism with a view to eventually 
writing novels and if I was willing to 
undergo a few hardships just at first we 
would probably both be happier later 
on if he was doing something he really 
liked. I didn’t know what to say, but 
finally I said I wanted him to suit him- 
self and money wasn’t everything. 

He asked me where I would like to 
go on my honeymoon and I suppose I 
ought to have told him my honeymoon 
was all planned, that I was going to 
California, with Walter, but all I said was 
that I had always wanted to go to Cali- 
fornia and he was enthusiastic and said 
that is where we would surely go and 
he would take me to Hollywood and 
introduce me to all those wonderful 
people he met there last winter. It 
nearly takes my breath away to think of 
it, going there with someone who really 
knows people and has the entree. 

We danced again tonight, just two or 
three dances, and then went out and sat 
in the tennis-court, but I came upstairs 
early because Aunt Jule had acted kind 
of funny at dinner. And I wanted to be 
alone, too, and think, but the more I 
think the worse it gets. 

Sometimes I wish I were dead, maybe 
that is the only solution and it would 
be best for everyone concerned. I will 
die if things keep on the way they have 
been. But of course tomorrow it will 
be all over, with Frank I mean; for I 
must tell him the truth no matter how 
much it hurts us both. Though I don't 
care how much it hurts me. The thought 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Is Born 


[: was the ninth day of the 1939 
national singles tennis champion- 
ships at Forest Hills. A gaily dressed 
crowd of several thousand sat in the 
famous cup-shaped stadium and waited 
patiently for the quarter-final match to 
begin. The setting was delightful. Over- 
head, around the rim, the colorful ban- 
ners of a dozen nations fluttered in the 
warm September breeze. A bright sun 
in a blue sky made a perfect ceiling for 
the close-cropped grass court and its 
bold white markings. 

Suddenly a stir ran through the audi- 
ence. The players were coming on court. 
Out of the canvas-covered marquee that 
fills the open end of the stadium a tall, 
slender youth and a shorter, darker fig- 
ure approached side by side, chatting in 
friendly fashion. The taller player was 
19-year-old Welby Van Horn, fresh out 
of Los Angeles High School. His oppo- 
nent was Wayne Sabin, of Portland, 
Oregon, only four years his senior, but 
a court veteran. 

Few spectators expected this match to 
last very long. After all, Van Horn was 
just a promising young player, unheard 
of before this year. He had never been 
nationally ranked, had never won a 
singles tournament, and wasn’t even 
seeded for the nationals. Sabin, a for- 
mer Davis Cupper, was the sixth rank- 
ing player in 1938. 

For two sets the match ran true to 
form. Sabin, moving relentlessly around 
the court, fed the ball back shrewdly 
and waited for Van Horn to make errors. 
Welby was a washout. The court was 
too short and the net was too high. 
Strangers in the stadium began to feel 
sorry for the young fellow as he dropped 
the first two sets in less than 20 minutes. 

In the third set, “a star was born.” 
From out of nowhere, Welby suddenly 
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found himself. His cannonball drives 
began landing in the court and Sabin 
could do nothing but wave at them and 
turn to stare. Walloping Welby sprayed 
the court with a shower of forehand and 
backhand placements. He took three 
sets in a row to win the match! 
Everybody left the stadium with Van 
Horn’s name on their lips. “Another 
Vines” was what they were saying. But 
wasn’t it too bad that he had to face Jack 
Bromwich of Australia in the semi-finals, 


Left: Welby Van Horn, the sensational 
new tennis star. Right: Bobby Riggs, 
who defeated him. Below: Alice Marble, 


left, and Helen Jacobs. 


considered by many the best amateur 
tennis player in the world? But, any- 
way, Van Horn had justified all the nice 
things they had heard about him. He 
had all the shots. Experience and ac- 
curacy would come—next year, maybe. 
Vines and Budge, it was recalled, were 
inaccurate at his age. Van Horn would 
come back next year and make good on 
all promises. 

The farewells of friends and sym- 
pathetic strangers were premature. Wal- 
loping Welby, the next day, spotted the 
“best player in the world” two sets and 
then blasted him out of the tournament 
by taking the next three sets! So Van 
Horn went into the finals, the second un- 
seeded player in the 58-year history of 
the tournament to do so. Unfortunately, 
a high wind played hob with his smash- 
ing shots in his final match with wily 
Bobby Riggs, and he went down in 
straight sets. However, he lost no stat- 
ure in defeat. All the experts are hailing 
him as the tennis phenomenon of to- 
morrow, the next in a line of American 
greats—Tilden, Vines and Budge. 

While Riggs was taking the measure 
of Van Horn, Alice Marble and Helen 
Jacobs stole the show in their match for 


the championship in the women’s divi- 
sion. Helen, the only player to win the 
women’s national singles four years in 
succession, and Alice, the defending 
title-holder, staged the big thrills. 

Eleven years before, on the same 
court, Helen first attained national 
prominence by finishing runner-up to 
Helen Wills. Three years ago she was 
runner-up to Alice Marble, and since 
that day it was generally accepted that 
the former champion had passed her 
peak. But in this year’s tournament, 
Helen proved to the world that she is 
second only to Alice Marble. 

After failing to cope with Alice's 
ferocious hitting in the first set, losing it 
6-0, Helen’s cause appeared lost when 
she dropped behind 3-1 in the next set. 
But the former champion suddenly re- 
gained her touch at this point and went 
to the attack herself, winning the fifth 
and sixth games. The defending cham- 
pion began to realize that she was in for 
the battle of her life. And when Helen 
took the set 10-8, Alice saw her crown 
in jeopardy. 

In the third and deciding set, the tide 
of battle ebbed and flowed as Alice took 
the first game, Helen the second, third 
and fourth games, and Alice the fifth. 
Helen made it 4-2 when she took the 
sixth game. Once more the champion 
saw her reign threatened, but this time 
thwarted the challenge. The hard-hit- 
ting titleholder reeled off the next four 
games to retain her crown. 

HERMAN MASIN 








Scholastic has special reason to jubi- 
late in connection with the national ten- 
nis championships at Forest Hills last 
week, for we have a champion all our 
own. Jack Lippert, sports writer and an 
editor of Scholastic Publications, won 
the national singles championship of the 
Lawn Tennis Writers’ Association. Twen- 
ty-eight writers from newspapers and 
magazines were entered. In the final 
round, Lippert defeated Bob Cahn of 
Seattle, Wash., 6—1, 2—6, 6—1, 6—3. 





Stamps of Danzig: stamp of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government prior to 1918, extreme left; 
next, stamp of the inflation period of 1923. 


Danzig and New Orleans! What could 
these two cities possibly have in com- 
mon? 

Well, suppose the Mississippi Valley 
were one great agricultural nation called 
Winnemac. Suppose the Eastern Uni- 
ted States, with twice the population of 
Winnemac and with 70% of the heavy 
industries of the whole continent, were 
in the hands of a powerful military dic- 
tatorship called Atlantica. Suppose the 
city of New Orleans, near the mouth of 
the Mississippi, were an independent 
seaport under the protection of the Pan- 
American Union. Suppose most of the 
people living in New Orleans belonged 
to the Atlantican race and spoke its lan- 
guage. But remember that all the farm 
produce which agricultural Winnemac 
wants to export has to pass through New 
Orleans, and he who holds it can pos- 
sibly conquer St. Louis and Chicago. 
Naturally, the Winnemacs don’t want 
New Orleans to fall under the wheels 
of the Atlantican juggernaut. 

If you get this picture, you know why 
the eyes of the entire world have been 
turned anxiously toward Danzig this 
summer. This historic city of 791 square 
miles was the bone of contention that 
unleashed the Second World War. 


Stamps reproduced by courtesy of Scott Stamp and Coin Co. 


Third stamp from left shows Poland’s postal relation 
to Danzig. The three stamps at right stress Danzig’s 
status as a free city under League of Nations’ control. 


Stamps Tell Danzig’s Story 


By Ernest A. Kehr 


In the Middle Ages Danzig was one 
of Europe’s most important trading cen- 
ters. In the 13th century it was one of 
the four chief cities in the Hanseatic 
League. This League was a sort of 
trade association of German towns, 
which banded together to protect their 
merchant ships against pirates, high im- 
port taxes, and other obstacles to trade. 

From 1814 on Danzig was a part of 
Prussia and, later, of the German Em- 
pire of William II. In the years before 
the World War the stamps in use in 
Danzig were the official stamps of the 
German Empire. And from that time 
on the postage stamps of Danzig have 
provided a stereopticon lecture of its his- 
tory. 

The Treaty of Versailles separated 
Danzig from Germany and established 
it as a Free City under the protection 
of the League of Nations. This was a 
compromise short of the Polish demand 
for outright control of Danzig. Poland 
wanted the city because it was her most 
convenient outlet to the Baltic Sea. 


——| 








STAMPS 
VALUABLE AIRMAILS FREE. pace’: <0 


AIRMAIL stamps from many Fogler countries, such as Et 
CHILE, COSTA RICA, MOZ BIQUE SYRIA, ETC. 
cluding Volcano, as ay retaaners aad other fascinating 
scenes showing a Picturesque reco ol s s 

the air. Every stamp DIFFERENT and every stamp GENU- 
NE. ALL FREE to | opltaante ek our attractive approvals 
sending 5c for postage and packir 

AARON A. GROVE 306 S. BLANCHARD SEATTLE, WASH. 


APPROVAL OFFER SUPREME 


Collection of 120 different stamps, including Jubilees, 
Coronations, Airmails, Animals, Map, Australian Sav- 
age, Netherland Triangle, Costa Rica Diamond, etc. 
Only 10¢ to serious applicants for really fine approvals. 
BILL BOYD, 3422 Tuxedo Ave., Dept. J, Cleveland, O. 


U. S. $1, $2, $4 and $5 STAMPS 
included in our packet of 25 DIFFERENT UNITED 
STATES STAMPS given to new approval applicants 
sending 3c posene. Perforation Gauge and Millimeter 


Scale also included. 
BROWNIE STAMP SHOP, Dept. $ FLINT, MICH. 
IN THE ORIENT 


WA Large packet of stamps showing landscapes, 

ships, President, heroes, martyrs, sur- 
charges, etce., from the tighting colossuses of the East, 
only 3c to Approval Applicants. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. E., Milwaukee, WIS. 


UNITED STATES ONLY 
We sell Old Issues, Commemoratives, Air Mails, Reve- 
tues, etc., at lowest prices. Send 1 for our complete 
U. S. Catalogue, a $5.00 stamp, and stamp wallet. 
Adam S. Bert Co., Parke Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| cash, stamps, sell my approvals. Nickel packets. 
M. 3. ELLIS, 2841 West 37th 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Gift Edition Stamp Annual Free 
Fifty pages with hundreds of illustrations featuring 
Canadians, Newtoundlands. United States, Colonials, 
Foreign, Supplies. Sent FREE. 
GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB., Toronto, Can. 
MEXICAN ‘‘*MOSQUITO"’ STAMP showing Giant 
FREE tissue POLAND, DAN = (in the news), ICE- 
NINI, U. S., etc., with Approvals. Send 3c 





postage 
EARL C. PINKERTON, 5606-X Lansdowne Ave., 


ALBANIA — Going, Going, Gone! 
11 different stamps, 2 complete sets. Only 5c to 
approval applicants. Kravat & Co., Dept 33, 1925 
Quentin Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Phila, Pa. 








F ug ROYAL VISIT PACKET. Send 3c postage. 
ree:: Interesting approval selection included. 
ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 





Frequently our advertisers offer “‘Approv- 
als.” If you order stamps on approval 
you will receive sheets of stamps with 
the price of each stamp written below it. 
When you receive these sheets, detach 
the stamps you wish to purchase and send 
the money for them to the dealer prompt- 
ly. At the same time return to the dealer 
the stamps which you do not want. The 
dealers are cooperating with you readers 
by entrusting these approvals to you. Be 
sure you return them in good condition. 
Please notify the Scholastic Stamp De- 
partment if any dealer sends you ap- 
proval sheets without having ti 

in his advertisement that ay would send 
approvals. 

















When the change in Danzig’s status be- 
came official on November 15, 1920, 
there wasn’t enough time to make new 
stamps. So the stocks of German stamps 
still in the Danzig Post Office were sent 
to the printers and the word “Danzig” 
was overprinted in black ink. By the 
next year, however, the Free City had 
a specially designed stamp issue of her 
own. The decorative symbol of the new 
stamp issue was the Hanseatic “Kogge” 
(a medieval sailing vessel). Other 
stamps showed the city’s coat of arms 
with two crosses and a crown. 

The economic collapes and the infla- 
tion of the mark which Germany suf- 
fered early in the 1920's is plainly evi- 
dent on Danzig’s stamps. In 1923 the 
denominations had to be altered by 
overprinting new values which went as 
high as five hundred million marks. Just 
think! It cost half a billion marks then 
to mail a letter from Danzig to New 
York! 

But Poland came to the rescue and 
helped to stabilize Danzig’s currency. A 
new monetary unit, the gulden, replaced 
the mark. All stamps since 1924, there- 
fore, are inscribed with Danzig’s gulden. 
The design for Danzig’s pictorial stamps 
of 1924, were selected with an eye to- 
ward reflecting her independence as a 
Free City. Among the designs were re- 
productions of Danzig’s municipal 
buildings, her famous churches, and her 
gates, fountains and rivers. 

Poland’s influence on Danzig’s govern- 
ment was always weak, and so is her 
postal relation. In 1925 a Polish post 
office was opened, and later stamps of 
Poland were overprinted “Port Gdansk.” 
But very few of these issues were used 
in the Free City. 

With the growth of Hitler’s pewer in 


the 1930’s, Danzig stamps began repro- 
ducing designs of propaganda value in , 
stirring the patriotism of the German | 


inhabitants. Although the city is about 
95% German, by no means all of the 
residents favor the Nazi regime. But in 
1935 the Nazi party obtained a majority 
of the seats in the Danzig Volkstag 
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(People’s Council). After that, selection 
of stamp designs became a matter of 
Nazi dictation. 

Whatever the next chapter in Dan- 
zig’s history, it is likely that any change 
in her political status will be reflected 
on Danzig’s stamps of the future. 


NEW ISSUES 
With photography rapidly becoming 
one of America’s leading hobbies, the 
new French stamp issued recently is of 
particular interest to collectors. In the 
design you will recognize the portraits 
of Niepce and Daguerre, the men who 
invented the art of making photographs 
just one hundred years ago. 
° o e 
Among the most attractive foreign 
stamps issued as a tribute to the World’s 
Fair are the designs of Iceland. The 20 
aur adhesive reproduces the Trylon and 
Perisphere; the 35 aur has an allegorical 
picture of the Discovery of America by 
Leif Ericson while the 45 aur portrays 
Karlsefni, the Norse settler. 
* o o 
Rumania has just released a set of 14 
different stamps in honor of the centen- 
ary of King Carol I (not the present 
King Carol II, but his grand uncle). 
Each design portrays an important event 
in the life of Carol I, from the time he 
was six years old until his death in 1914, 
early in the World War, into which he 
unsuccessfully tried to take Rumania on 
the side of Germany. 
oO . 2 
To honor Switzerland’s National Ex- 
position at Zurich the world’s oldest 
democracy has issued a complete set of 
four stamps. Each of the four denomi- 
nations is obtainable in the four lJan- 
guages spoken in Switzerland, viz: Ger- 
man, French, Italian, and Romansch. 
You have to get 16 stamps, therefore, 
to have a complete series. Why is Swit- 
zerland always called “Helvetia” on her 
stamps? 





Words of the Week 

Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, End; ice, ill; tde, Orb, ddd; food, foot; 
cube, urn, up ; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French x, 
German ii, 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid ?; kK—German gut- 
tural ch ; N—French nasal m or n. In words 
of more than one syllable, accented sylla- 
bles are italicized. 
cum laude (koom low- =. p. 22-E. Latin, 
“with praise,” i. e., with honors. 
Krakow (kra- -koot), p. 24-E. Also Angli- 
cized as Cracow (kra-ko). 
Lwow (lvdof), p. 8. 
ornithology (Or-ni-thd/-6-jé), =p. 21-E. 
Bird lore. 
aeacdo (pal-yit-chd), p. 21-E. Italian, 

down.” Pagliacci (pal- -yGt-ché) is the 
plural form of the word; it is also the title 
of a famous Italian opera. 
Proust, Marcel (mir-sé] prddst), p. 21-E. 
French novelist (1871-1922). 
Saarbruecken (sér-briik-én), p. 8 
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“POSTURE FOUNDATION” 
Identified in canvas shoes 
by this label inside the shoe. 
Trade-mark registered. 
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F you hope to be areal star in any sport, you need 

good sound feet. Let ‘Posture Foundation” help you! 

Canvas shoes with “Posture Foundation” give you 
the proper foot-support, help improve your whole 
body posture—and actually safeguard against flat feet. 
This special feature assures you of good sound feet 
that will help make you a better athlete all around. 

Hood Canvas Shoes and Goodrich Sport Shoes 
have extra style and extra wear, too! 








Posture Foundation is an exclusive patented device, found in canvas shoes 
manufactured only under these two nationally recognized brands. 


HOOD CANVAS SHOES 
GOODRICH SPORT SHOES ojo 


Offered in Oxfords, Play Shoes and High-Cut Athletic Shoes. 
Sold by leading department, sporting goods and shoe stores. 














BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Patent Off. 


2. First Aid 
By Gay Head 


NGELA (TUBBY) ADAMS 
Aioot her fist at herself in the 
mirror. She was that mad. Of 
course, it was silly to be a cry-baby. 
But if you were fat and unattractive 
and completely miserable about it— 
Tubby threw herself on the bed and 
another torrent of tears poured into 
the pillow. After a few minutes, 
though, she got up, dabbed cold 
water on her swollen eyelids and sat 
down at the dressing table. 

No, there was no use kidding her- 
self any longer. She simply didn’t 
have “oomph” and that was what 
mattered to boys. And BOYS were 
what mattered to Tubby, and no two 
ways about it! Oh she had pretended 
to hate them. Just saps, she always 
called them to her mother. And 
when Mrs. Adams would glance at a 
copy of the Central Hi-Brow and say, 
“I notice here an account of a school 
dance Friday afternoon. You didn’t 
stay for it, did you?” Tubby would 
try to sound indifferent as she re- 
plied, “Goodness, no! I hate boys. 
And I don't like dancing. Especially 
jitterbug. [d rather read a good 
book!” Which wasn’t quite the truth. 
In fact, Tubby would rather be able 
to “cut the rug” the way some of the 
jitterbugs could than read a million 
good books. But how were you going 
to learn, if boys wouldn't even look 
at you (without laughing), let alone 
dance with you? 

There had been some talk at school 
of organizing a dancing class in the 
afternoons, but it was that horrid 
Tommy Trotter who had done most 
of the talking, and Tubby would have 
preferred the guillotine to joining 
one of the TPA projects,as everybody 
at Central called Tommy’s multiple 
ideas and undertakings. 

With a sigh that was still half a sob, 
Tubby yanked down the pictures she 
had pasted around the edge of her 
mirror—Clark Gable smoking a pipe, 
“Ty” Power stepping into a mauve- 
colored roadster, a handsome young 
yachtsman snipped from the Sunday 
rotogravure, and an unidentified 
specimen Tubby had labeled simply 
but carefully, “L’amour Toujour, 


Pierre” (Pierre had been Tubby’s 
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She jerked open the door, ac- 
eidentally yanked the cord 
twisted around her foot, and 
went sprawling on the floor. 


idea of the most romantic name in 
the world this time last year. ) 

No, it was goodbye to all that. This 
photographic collection of “boy 
friends” was a poor substitute for the 
real thing, she had finally realized. 
It was something the Glamour Girls’ 
new adviser, Miss Georgianna Lee, 
had said that had brought it all home 
to Tubby. Something about wasting 
time on worn-out junky ideas, instead 
of buckling down, taking inventory, 
and working to build up your stock 
where it was weakest! 

Well, now was the time to take 
inventory, Tubby decided. She 
chewed at the blunt end of her pen- 
cil a minute before starting to make 
out her list of “Liabilities”: 

1. Too fat all over but mostly 
spare tire and rear bumper. 

2. Pimples on chin. 

8. Hair won't “do right.” Color- 
less, too. 

She had just started to write some- 
thing about “squeaky voice” when 
the pencil point broke. Rummaging 
around in the table drawer for an- 
other, she came across a whole stack 
of reducing diets she had crammed in 
therefrom time to time—and done 
nothing about. She thumbed through 
the diet lists; then, deciding to play 
safe with the one Dr. Winston had 
prescribed for her last summer, she 














threw the others in the waste-basket 
and looked over her chosen menus. 
Oh, dear! No rich desserts and only 
fruits between meals sounded like 
sheer starvation to Tub, and then 
only to lose a pound a week! Why, 
at that rate, it would take her almost 
half a year to get down to 125 pounds. 
Half a year sounded like half a life- 
time when you were in a hurry! 

Tub thought a minute. The gym 
instructor had suggested some cor- 
rective exercises for her once, but 
somehow she’d never gotten around 
to trying them. Well, she'd just try 
that bicycle thing for reducing the 
hips now. She lay down on the floor, 
flat on her back, and worked vigor- 
ously for a few minutes. By the time 
she had bicycled 50 times, she was 
completely out of breath. Surely she 
must have lost pounds already! But 
her clothes didn’t feel any looser. 
Strange. Perhaps she'd better try 
jumping rope. Only where was 4 
rope? 

She rooted around in the storage 
closet and finally found a heavy cord 
that would do. Then she started in 
with a vengeance, One-two-three, 
one-two-three. ... 

She was still going strong when the 
doorbell rang. Jeepers, just when 
she was getting good, some d 
book salesman would have to come! 
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And there was no one else at home to 
answer the bell. Br-rr-ring! Tub blew 
her hair back from her forehead but 
didn’t take time for any further repairs 
to her appearance. She dashed into the 
living room, dragging the cord along 
with her. Just as she approached the 
door, she half-way noticed that the cord 
was tangled around her left foot, but 
she was in a hurry and just didn’t bother 
about it. When she jerked open the 
door, ready to say, “No, thanks, we don’t 
want any,” she accidentally yanked the 
cord twisted around her foot! Tub went 
sprawling on the floor. She looked up to 
find a tall, thin, red-haired boy, towering 
over her. He looked down; she looked 
up; they both laughed. 

“That's the first time any girl ever 
1-1-literally fell for me,” he said. 

Tub blushed furiously. But, to save, 
her, she couldn’t think of anything to 
say. She tried to get up but the cord 
was still tangled around her foot. 

“Here, let me help you. I hope you 
aren't hurt,” continued the boy. 

“No — er— uh — thanks,” Tub stam- 
mered and blushed some more as Red 
helped her up. 

“But what were you doing with the 
rope, trying to hang yourself?” he asked, 
and then he laughed again. “Oh-h-h, I 
see, the rope! So that’s what it was. 
. .. Excuse me for laughing, but I can 


explain everything. You see, I’m Red 
Bagby. I live in the apartment just 


below. My mother’s entertaining her 
study club or something. And, when 
they heard all this bump-bump, right 
in the middle of somebody's paper on 
‘The Trend in Europe’, they thought— 
well, they thought they were being 
bombed, I guess!” 

“I'm ever so sorry,” Tubby apologized. 
“IT just—didn’t—think.” 

“Oh, it'll be all right.” Red assured 
her when he saw how distressed she 
was. “To tell the truth, when I came 
up, I was hoping somebody was danc- 
ing. I've been trying to get a step I 
saw Jit Jones do today. I wonder if you 
know the one——” 

“No—uh—you see, I don’t dance,” 


Tubby admitted shamefully and then : 


added, lamely, “I—uh—have a sort of 
weak heart.” 

“Not when you're jumping rope,” Red 
reminded her. “Look, may I come in 
for a minute and you watch and see——” 

Tub was still watching, by this time 
worshipfully, when Mrs. Adams came 
home. Introducing male callers to her 
mother was a new experience to Tubby 
and, although she started out okay, she 
got Red’s name all mixed up. “Mother, 
this is Red Rab-Rag—Raggedy,” she 
stammered and stopped short, her face 
the color of a ripe tomato. 

But Red came to her rescue quickly. 
“How do you do, Mrs. Adams?” he 
laughed. “I’ve been brought up to think 
the name was Red Bagby, but maybe 


Raggedy is more appropriate, after all.” 

They all laughed at that and things 
were easier for everybody. Red told 
Mrs. Adams about Mrs. Bagby’s study 
club, the paper on Europe, and the 
Bombing from Above. He made it very 
funny, and, by the time he left, Tubby 
had completely recovered from her em- 
barrassment. She asked him to come 
back sometime—soon. He said he’d be 
glad to. 

That night after supper Tubby curled 
up in the big armchair with a book, as 
usual, But Mrs. Adams looked up from 
her knitting once and caught her saying 
in a low voice, “Red—Rab—Ra gedy.” 
Then Tubby laughed softly—to herself, 
as if that was the most intersting name 
she’d ever heard. 


Next Week: BAGBY AND SON 








Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 
(Page 28-E) 

I. meteoric should be mediocre; 2. promis- 
sory, promontory; 3. pneumatic, aromatic; 
4. facility, faculty; 5. lassitude, latitude; 6. ir- 
relevant, irreverent; 7. detract, distract; 8. div- 
idend, diffident; 9. tirade, tiara; 10. declivity, 
proclivity; 11. ceramic, seraphic; 12. dormant, 
dormer; 13. wrench, rinse; 14. lethargy, lit- 
urgy; 15. turbine, turban; 16. subtract, retract; 
17. emissary, mercenary; 18. pervasive, per- 
suasive; 19. depredation, trepidation; 20. py- 
lon, trylon. 





HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS = 


Give permanence and clean, “ship-shape” lines 
to both your drawings and your blue-prints 


Higgins American Drawing Inks, too, have that “winning” quality which makes 
them the first choice of designers, architects, engineers, draftsmen, artists — all 
whose creative ideas first take shape in ink on paper. Higgins Waterproof Black 
Drawing Ink flows freely and evenly. Its even flow gives you a uniformly “clean,” 
sharp line which results in clear, sharp blue-prints and perfect photographic and 
photo-engraving reproduction. Constant handling never smudges the original. Neither 
weather, light nor temperature fades the permanent brilliance of this jet-black ink 
which has been bought ‘round the world for more than 50 years. 

In addition to the waterproof and soluble blacks, Higgins American Drawing Inks 
come in 17 lucid waterproof colors, white and neutral tint. Specify Higgins on your 
next order — and ask your dealer for one of the new Higgins Color Wheels showing 
Higgins Inks actually applied on drawing paper. 


**Stormy Weather,” 
sailed by her owner, 
Robert W. Johnson 
—won the Miami-« 
Nassau Race this 
year for the third time. 
This famous ocean 
racing yaul was dee 
signed by the well- 
known firm of Spark. 
man and Stephens, 

irchitects. 
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I Can’t Breathe 
(Continued from page 32) 


of hurting him is what is driving me 
mad. I can’t bear it. 
July 18 
I have skipped a day. I was busy 
every minute of yesterday and so ex- 
hausted when I came upstairs that I 
was tempted to fall into bed with all 
my clothes on. First Gordon called me 
up from Chicago to remind me that he 
would be in New York the day I got 
there and that when he comes he wants 
me all to himself all the time and we 
can make plans for our wedding. The 
connection was bad again and I just 
couldn’t explain to him about Walter. 
I had an engagement with Frank for 
lunch and just as we were going in an- 
other long distance call came, from 





Just fill in 


the last line 
of this limerick 


For energy Pla 
Planters help me 
if a champ I’ 





1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one 
may compete. 


2. Write an appropriate last line for the 
limerick above. The last syHable in the 
line should rhyme with “feat”. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrap- 
per showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten bag, wrap- 


nters are my mec? 
do any feat 


m to be 


Read these rules carefully 


4th Prize....15 Prizes 
of $1.00 


100 Honorable Mentions 
—1 Ib. tins of Vacuum 
Packed Planters Peanuts. 








per or picture securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Ed- 
itor, 19th floor, 250 E. 43d St., New York, 
N.Y., to arrive by midnight, January 8th, 
1940. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
cleverness, rhyme, rhythm and neatness. 


6. Judge’s decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in Scholastic, February 
5th, 1940 issue. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered an identical prize will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 





Walter this time. He wanted to know 
why I haven’t written more letters and 
sent him more telegrams and asked me 
if I still loved him and of course I told 
him yes because I really do. Then he 
asked me if I had met any men here 
and I told him I had met one, a friend 
of Uncle Nat’s. After all it was Uncle 
Nat who introduced me to Frank. He 
reminded me that he would be in New 
York on the 25th which is the day I 
expect to get home, and said he would 
have theatre tickets for that night and 
we would go somewhere afterwards and 
dance. 

Frank insisted on knowing who had 
kept me talking so long and I told him 
it was a boy I had known a long while, 
a very dear friend of mine and a friend 
of my family’s. Frank was jealous and 
kept asking questions till I thought I 
would go mad. He was so serious and 
kind of cross and gruff that I gave up 
the plan of telling him the truth till 
some time when he is in better spirits. 

I played golf with Frank in the after- 
noon and we took a ride last night and I 
wanted to get in early because I had 
promised both Walter and Gordon that 
I would write them long letters, but 
Frank wouldn't bring me back to the 
Inn till I had named a definite date in 
December. I finally told him the 10th 
and he said all right if I was sure that 
wasn’t a Sunday. I said I would have to 
look it up, but as a matter of fact I know 
the 10th falls on a Friday because the 
date Walter and I have agreed on for 
our wedding is Saturday the 11th. 

Today has just been the same thing 
over again, two more night letters, a 
Iong distance call from Chicago, golf 
and a ride with Frank, and the room 
full of flowers. But tomorrow I am go- 
ing to tell Frank, and I am going to 
write Gordon a long letter and tell him, 
too, because this simply can’t go on any 
longer. I can’t breathe. I can't live. 

July 21 

I wrote to Gordon yesterday, but I 
didn’t say anything about Walter be- 
cause I don’t think it is a thing a person 
ought to do by letter. I can tell him 
when he gets to New York and then I 
will be sure that he doesn’t take it too 
hard and I can promise him that I will 
be friends with him always and make 
him promise not to do anything silly, 
while if I told it to him in a letter there 
is no telling what he would do, there 
all alone. 

And I haven’t told Frank because he 
hasn’t been feeling well, he is terribly 
sunburned and it hurts him terribly so 
he can hardly play golf or dance, and 
I want him to be feeling his best when 
I do tell him, but whether he is all right 
or not I simply must tell him tomorrow 
because he is actually planning to leave 
here on the same train with us Saturday 
night and I can’t let him do that. Life 
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Poor Ad-Sight 

Hotel Proprietor: “Now, over there is the 
sea.” 

Advertisement Writer: “Where? I can’t see 
i 
Hotel Proprietor: “You can’t? My dear sir,, 
I'm afraid you're not the man we want to 
write our advertisements.” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

s 


Latest Wrinkle 

Uncle Ned: “Look, Grandma still wears 
a bustle!” 

Nephew: “You're the back number, Uncle 
Ned. That’s a parachute!” —Christian Science 
Monitor. 

a 


His Mark 
“Do you think our boy will leave footprints 
on the sands of time?” 


“He'd leave ‘em anywhere. Just look out 
in the hall.”"—Exchange. 


Wonderful Time? 

Robert Benchley will do a movie short 
based upon the experiences of Joe Rivkind, 
who first came to Hollywood for a two-week 
vacation, On a space-available plane pass. Riv- 
kind stepped into the plane at Newark, but 
had to get off at Camden because a cash cuse 
tomer had purchased the seat. . . . He re- 
mained there for two days, flew to Harrisburg 
—where another cash customer took his seat. 
There .he met Morton Downey, California 
bound . . . Three days later Joe secured space 
on a plane, but only as far as Columbus. Then 


he traveled by train to St. Louis, waited—but 
could find no free seat available. He took an- 
other train, to Albuquerque—where he met 
Downey, now on his way back to New York. 
In Aubuquerque Rivkind visited the Zoo, 
toured the city, went to the movies, until he 
managed to get a free seat, three days later, on 
a plane headed for Hollywood. He arrived at 
the Glendale airport, went to a hotel to sleep, 
and then received a wire from Hal Roach, his 
employer, summoning him home to New 
York—because his two-week vacation now 
was over.—Leonard Lyons in N. Y. Post. 


Who’s Who? 
Student Aviator: “Quick! What do I do 
now, instructor?” 
His Companion: “Wha-a-t! I thought you 
were the instructor!” —Classmate. 


Cold Storage 
Slippery ice—very thin. 
Pretty girl—tumbled in. 
Saw a boy—on the bank; 
Gave a shriek—then she sank. 
Boy on bank—heatd her shout; 
Jumped right in—helped her out. 
Now he’s-hers—very nice; 
But she had—to break the ice. 


—Central Student, Detroit. 


Ode to Ooey 
Ooey Gooey was a worm; 
A little worm was he. 
He sat upon a railroad track; 
The train he did not see. 


Ooey Gooey. 


—The Thorntonite. 










is so hopeless and it could be so wonder- 
ful. 

It is only half past ten, the earliest 
I have gone to bed in weeks, but I am 
worn out and Frank went to bed early 
so he could put cold cream on his sun- 
burn. 

Listen, diary, the orchestra is play- 
ing “Limehouse Blues.” The first tune 
I danced to with Merle Oliver, two years 
ago. I can’t stand it. And how funny 
that they should play that old tune to- 
night of all nights, when I have been 
thinking of Merle off and on all day, 
and I hadn’t thought of him before in 
weeks and weeks. I wonder where he 
is, 1 wonder if it is just an accident or 
if it means I am going to see him again. 
Isimply mustn’t think about it or I'll die. 

July 22 

I knew it wasn’t an accident. I knew 
it must mean something, and it did. 

Merle is coming here today, here to 
this Inn, and just to see me. And there 
can only be one reason. And only one 
answer. I knew that when I heard his 
voice calling from Boston. How could I 
ever had thought I loved anyone else? 
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How could he ever have thought I 
meant it when I told him I was engaged 
to George Morse? 

A whole year and he still cares and I 
still care. That shows we were always 
intended for each other and for no one 
else. I won’t make him wait till Decem- 
ber. I doubt if we even wait till dad 
and mother get home. And as for a 
honeymoon I will go with him to Long 
Beach or the Bronx Zoo, wherever he 
wants to take me. 

After all, this is the best way out of it, 
the only way. I won't have to say any- 
thing to Frank, he will guess when he 
sees me with Merle. And when I get 
home Sunday and Walter and Gordon 
call me up, I will invite them both to 
dinner and Merle can tell them himself. 
With two of them there it will only hurt 
each one half as much as if they were 
alone. 

The train is due at 2:40, almost three 
hours from now. I can’t wait. And what 
if it should be late? I can’t stand it. 


Reprinted from Round-Up, by Ring Lardner, 


Susurance 


A STATESMAN SPEAKS 





1856 


1924 


Sound Advice 


“One cool judgment,” said this 
great war President, “is worth a 
thousand hasty councils.” 

Of those dealing with important 
issues, he said: 

“Man should thrust aside his 
own personal feeling, his own per- 
sonal interest, and take thought of 
the welfare and benefit of others.” 
There would be few uninsured 
were all men to adhere to this 


principle. 
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100 FOREIGN STAMPS 
All different—from Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland, Can- 
ada, Japanand other coun- 
tries all over the world. 





Fr ee BIG ALBUM 


100 STAMPS 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5c Plan- 
ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo 
Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a 
64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you 
want only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- 
pers. Start saving them NOW—and don’t miss this opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS 
See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog—FREE upon request. 





64 pages, spaces for 2,000 
stamps, also “How to Col- 
lect Stamps”, “How to Ore 
ganize a Stamp Club”, ete. 
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